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Srribuners New Books 


History of Andrew Jackson 


By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL, yo" of “ Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy.” 
portraits, plan, ete. $4.00 net extra. 

In his personality and euiei Ratan made the same strong appeal to the biographer that Paul Jones had made a 
dozen years earlier. He ransacked old records, old books, diaries, letter-files, and what not in the search for material, 
throwing new light upon Jackson’s life and, as in the case of the “ Paul Jones,” arranged:this material and wrote the 
work zon amore. Mr. Buell has made a striking full-length portrait of one of the greatest leaders of men who ever 
— -—a figure which for rugged, native strength and winning, popular qualities is perhaps unmatched in American 

istory. 


The Temper of the 17th Century in English Literature 
(Clark Lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1902-1903) 
By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard University. 12mo. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 


Elizabethan Literature — The Disintegration of the Drama — The Decline of Poetry — The Divergent Masters 
of Lyric Poetry ——The Disintegration of English Poetry—The Development of Prose — Puritanism — Milton — 
The Age of Dryden. 


10 ots. a copy. 
82. a year. 
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In two 8vo volumes, with 








Music and Other Poems 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, author of “ The Toiling Felix,” “ The Builders,” ete. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


This volume (opening with what perhaps is the finest and most elevated of his sustained poems, “The Ode to 
Music”) collects the lyrical and other verse which, for some years past, has been establishing Dr. Henry van Dyke’s 
high place among American poets. 





Monarch, 
The Big Bear of Tallac 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Nearly a hun- 
dred illustrations printed in two colors. $1.25 net. 
Postage 12 cents. 

This story is one of the most intimate animal studies, 
as well as one of the most thrilling stories, Mr. Seton 
has ever written. It is a return, in kind, to his earlier 
manner, that of the tales in his “‘ Wild Animals I Have 
Known.” It is his longest. animal story, and is illus- 
trated with nearly a hundred of his marginal line draw- 
ings, besides many full pages in half-tone. 





Our Big Game 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. With 16 full- 
illustrations of Wild Animals. 8vo. $2. net. 
Posta tage 16 cents. 


The cordial reception which the public gave to Mr. 
Huntington’s “Our Feathered Game” has led to the 
preparation of a complementary volume, carried out on 
the same lines and dealing with “Our Big Game” from 
the point of view of the sportsman who is also a lover 
of nature. The work is divided into four books treating, 
respectively, of the individual members of the Deer Fam- 
ily, the Ox Family, the Bear Family, and the Cat Family. 





Fetichism in West Africa 


Forty Years’ Observation of Native Customs and Superstitions 
By ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU,M.D.,S.T.D. With 12 full-page illustrations. $2.50 met. Postage extra. 
In the routine of mission life, in canoe by day, and in camp and hut by night, the author has penetrated to the 


innermost depth of native tho 
of Fetichdom. The result of 
logical literature and is a most entertaining narrative. 


ht and has gathered hitherto unknown information about the most secret practices 
observations here brought together constitutes an invaluable addition to ethno- 
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HARPERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A LADDER OF SWORDS GILBERT PARKER 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE RIGHT OP WAY" 

The story recounts the love of two Huguenot refugees and their fugitive life on the island of Jersey and 

later at Queen Elizabeth’s court. The scenes are of idyllic freshness and beauty, and in the Seigneur of 

Rogel the author has produced a character of delightful humor and braggadocio. It is a thoroughly 

rounded, satisfying story, written with brilliancy and charm of style. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


VERGILIUS BY THE AUTHOR OF “EBEN HOLDEN” IRVING BACHELLER 
After two years work along new lines Irving Bacheller has produced in “ Vergilius” a story of new atmos- 
phere and unusual power. The scenes are those of Ancient Rome and of Palestine under the dark rule 
of Herod on the eve of the Nativity. The story is one of tender affection and strong situations and the 
final scene is a crowning touch of rare beauty. Post 8vo, $1.35. 


THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH WILLIAM D. HOWELLS 
BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘‘LETTERS HOME" 

If not the most interesting novel Mr. Howells ever wrote, this story stands very near that eminence. It 

is unique in that it contains an elderly love story of intense appeal as well as a youthful romance. The 

plot is startling and the study of the strange situation most interesting. Crown 8vo, special binding, $2.00. 











THE TRUANTS BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FOUR PEATHERS” A. E. W. MASON 
An exhilarating story of London life which follows the fortunes of a young married couple living with the 
rich, overbearing father of the husband. Paternal tyranny drives the young man to seek independent 
success, and in his absence the young wife falls under the influence of an adventurer. The story develops 
startlingly, and contains many exciting incidents. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IF | WERE KING” 

A sparkling romance of Puritan and Cavalier days at the outbreak of the great Civil War in England, 

1642. Love makes its way through all barriers of faction and strife, as the story reveals. The incidental 

characters are novel and amusing, and give telling effect to a series of cleverly contrived and brilliant 

episodes. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE GEORGIANS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABNER DANIEL” WILL N. HARBEN 
The scene of Mr. Harben’s new novel is that of “ Abner Daniel,” and the author’s idea has been to utilize 
the popularity of Abner by making him the chief character in this new book. There are several subsidiary 
characters, who provide a great deal of mirthful entertainment. Abner himself, with his shrewd humor, 
pervades the whole story. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE FLOWER OF YOUTH ROY ROLFE GILSON 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE MORNING GLOW"’ 

Mr. Gilson’s new book is by far his most important work, and is written along the same delightful lines 

of his former successes. It is a story that can be compared only with “ Prue and I.” The book is full 

of quaint humor and sentiment, and there are many parts dealing with child-life, handled with the same 

simplicity and truth found in Mr. Gilson’s earlier stories. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


LOVE IN CHIEF ROSE K. WEEKES 


A pretty English girl is the heroine. She is an aristocrat by birth, but has been reared in the country and 
knows nothing about society. Her piquant love affairs with men more experienced than she furnish the 
material of the story, which suggests the lively romances of “The Duchess.” Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CYCLE OF LIFE Cc. W. SALEEBY 


These essays deal chiefly with the greater problems of the universe, the future fate of the sun, the moon, 
the earth, the laws of gravity and the ether. Mr. Saleeby presents his material in a fascinating manner. 
His breadth of view, his clear language, his open-mindedness towards the yet undiscovered make his volume 
one of the most readable and inspiring books of the day. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
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HARPERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE CASTLE COMEDY THOMAS BUCHANAN 


An engaging story, written along comedy lines, of the time of Napoleon. The sprightly way in which the 
story is told, the dashing impudence of the hero, and the charm of the heroine, combine with the beauty 
of the volume to make this book unusually attractive as a Christmas gift. With illustrations in color and 
marginal decorations by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Uncut edges, gilt top, in box, net, $2.00. 


OVER THE HILL TO THE POOR-HOUSE WILL CARLETON 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PFARM BALLADS” 

This is the poem that first made Will Carleton famous. Its appeal to the best in human nature is of 

enduring quality. The author has written a preface especially for this edition, in which he tell some 

interesting things about the early vogue and criticism of this poem, and its authenticity as to facts. Tllus- 

trated. Marginal decorations in color. Square 8vo, in box, net, $2.00. 


JESS & CO. BY THE AUTHOR OF “WEE MACGREEGOR,” ETC. J. J. BELL 
A new story in Scotch dialect that will rank with the popular * Wee Macgreegor ” stories in originality, 
humor, and charm. The gossip of the village characters, who are all highly amusing types, abounds in 
the same dry humor and keen repartee which marked the author’s success in “ Wee Macgreegor.” 
“Jess & Co.” is in every respect as bright and entertaining as its predecessors. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A DOG’S TALE MARK TWAIN 


This famous dog story is now published in a beautiful holiday edition, in response to the numerous 
demands for it in book form. It is a powerful piece of fiction, being told entirely from the dog’s stand- 
point. With illustrations in color by W. T. Smedley. Cloth, $1.00. 


IMPERATOR ET REX ay tne autior oF “THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS.” 


This charming biographer of the Emperor and Empress of Austria has here devoted her facile pen and 
unrivalled knowledge of the subject to the portraiture of the German Emperor as he really is, of his 
charming home life, and of his sympathetic character — presenting him as the warm-hearted and impul- 
sive man rather than as a keen-minded, astute ruler bent on fostering the grandeur of his empire. TIlus- 
trated, crown 8vo, deckel edges, gilt top, $2.25. 


MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK ELIZABETH JORDAN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALES OF THE CLOISTER.” 
A story of school-girl life in a great convent, told in the words of the little heroine, a girl of fourteen. 
The story she tells deals with almost every crisis in school-girl life — rivalry, friendship, scholarship, love 
for the teacher. Illustrated by Charlotte Harding. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE CANDLESTICKS VICTOR HUGO 


This is the famous story of Jean Valjean and the bishop’s silver candlesticks, from Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, 
“ Les Miserables.” “Wayside Series.” Square 16mo, bound in gray-and-white cartridge paper boards, $1.00. 


RIVER-LAND ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
This is the latest volume of the series of nature books, each chapter dealing with the experiences of 
Peter and Geraldine and with some tree, animal, or fish growing beside or living in the streams. This has 
proved a capital plan for instilling natural history into children’s minds. Uniform with “Orchard-Land ” 
and “Qutdoorland.” With eight illustrations in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Cloth, -net, $1.50. 


JOSEPHINE ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND 
This is the story of two little girls named Jo and Georgie, who, coming to live with their cousins, create 
consternation in the family because they are girls and not boys, as their names would indicate. But they 
bravely win their way into the hearts of their relatives. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25. 


LITTLE PRECIOUS GERTRUDE SMITH 


This is a companion volume to “ The Lovable Tales of Janey and Josey and Jo,” and recounts the further 
adventures of these charming little people. With sixteen full-page colored illustrations and pictorial 
cover design in colors. Square 8vo, net, $1.30. 
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In a recent review entitled ‘The Heart of a Boy,’’ the New York Times says of 
CLARENCE DARROW’'S 


FARMINGTON 


‘** The book is very charming, and in much very true. Not a man who has been a real country 
boy, or who has been cheated by his elders (always with the best motives) of being all the boy 
he might have been, but, if he has grow up to be ripe enough, will seem to find himself 
again in many of Mr. Darrow’s pages. 

‘* He ‘spoils the attitude* of the orthodox writers about childhood, insisting (in all love 
and tenderness) on the tragedy of the attempt of parents to mold the life of their offspring, to 
instill virtue into them by precept, to make them pore over their books when all the bounding 
life of youth calls for out-of-doors and play. In the manner of the telling, and in the spirit 
behind the telling, is a reminiscence of Heine, in those autobiographical scraps of his, some- 
thing of the same feeling of the tragedy of the joys of youth missed and gone, something of 
the same serio-comic attitude toward other people’s meddlings. 

«* Our impression is that Mr. Darrow has shown real art in the handling of one of the most 
difficult forms of literature.’ 














$1.50 
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An Index to Poetry and Recitations 


Being a Practical Reference Manual for the Librarian, Teacher, Bookseller, Elocutionist, etc. 


Edited by EDITH GRANGER, A.B. 


“The librarian, bookseller, teacher, will recognize the utility 
of the InpEx or Poetry anp Recrrations at a glance, and 
will give it a place beside Poole’s. It is presumably the 
most copious index of first lines in existence. The editor _ 
has set a high example of originality, intelligence, labor- 
iousness, and accuracy.” — From a column review in The Nation, Sept. 22. 


The work indexes very nearly four hundred standard and popular collections of poetry and recitation books, incl: dialogues, 
orations, drills, ete., comprising about thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically under three heads — titles, authors, and first 
lines. An appendix contains lists of titles suitable for special occasions, such as Arbor Day, Washington's Birthday, etc., also lists of 
drills, tableaux, pantomimes, etc. These additional helps will be of great assistance to those for whom the Impex is intended. 


Price, $5.00 net 
SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE. 
Il. 


Continuing from our last issue the summar- 
ies of the ‘ Atheneum’ annual reports upon the 
literature of the past year in the chief countries 
of the Continent, we now present our readers 
with condensations of the articles written from 
Holland by Mr. H. S. M. Crommelin, from 
Hungary by Miss Rosika Schwimmer, from 
Italy by Dr. Guido Biagi, from Poland by Dr. 
Belcikowski, from Russia by Mr. Briusov, and 
from Spain by Don Rafael Altamira. We 
regret to note that Greece, Norway, and Sweden 
are missing from the reports of the present 
series. 

Mr. van Wickevoort Crommelin finds a 
marked socialistic tendency in recent Dutch 
literature. Mr. Gorter, the poet-leader in this 
movement, ‘has produced a new volume of 
verses which are all but a glorification of social- 
ism.’ In prose fiction, this tendency finds many 
illustrations. Mr. Quérido’s ‘Human Woe’ is 
a ‘tale of the sufferings of poor labourers and 
gardeners who live in filth and misery;’ Mr. 
Heyerman’s ‘ Diamantstad’ deals with a strike 
of diamond-workers; Mr. J. Steynen, in his 
‘ Proletariérs,’ depicts the lives of people ‘ eat- 
ing just enough not to starve;’ Mr. J. Everts, 
in ‘ Klein Leven,’ dwells on ‘the life of the 
unemployed, of peasants, and on low life gen- 
erally ;? and Mr. van Hulsen has begun a series 
of novels ‘in which he is going to depict the 
lives of the outcasts of society.’ This seems a 
rather depressing programme for a year’s lit- 
erary output, but it is relieved by mention of a 
few works that belong to other categories. 
Among these may be named ‘ Jacoba van Bei- 
eren,’ a poem by Mr. Albert Verwey, which 
takes us back to the middle ages; Mr. L. H. A. 
Drabbe’s ‘ Ernst Gronins,’ the story of a high- 
school boy, and one of the best novels of the 
year; the weird ‘God en Goden’ of Mr. Louis 
Couperus, in which the ‘author seems to have 
soared too near the sun,’ with the traditional 
consequences; and Dr. Frederik van Eeden’s 
‘The Happy World,’ in which ‘ we find Tols- 
toy’s self-denial and William Morris’s skill 
combined with the far-sightedness of a psychol- 
ogist of great experience and of a man who 
himself puts his prescriptions into practice.’ 
A number of works reported in this paper have 
already been spoken of as included in Professor 
Frédericq’s account of Belgian literature. 
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Miss Rosika Schwimmer writes from Hun- 
gary and compares the literature of the past 
year to ‘a pretty piece of mosaic composed of 
tiny stones, more or less brightly coloured.’ The 
place of honor is given to Jokai’s last romance, 


‘Where Money Is Not Everything, which is | 


described as ‘a fantastic story, displaying many 
of the brilliant qualities of our prince of 
romancers, who has died at a ripe old age 
indeed, and yet all too prematurely, for he has 
taken with him to the grave the plans for many 
a book that he might have written.’ 
fiction includes ‘ Cloudy Problems,’ a novel of 
the woman question by the political writer, Mr. 


Gustav Beksics ; ‘Tarjan Dénes,’ a story of the | 
Faubourg St. Leopold in Budapest, by Mr. | 
Dezsé Balazs; ‘ Fruitless Struggles,” by Mr. | 
Paul Wolfner; and ‘The Outcasts, by Mr. | 
Jené Heltai, which ‘ describes in a very modern | 
fashion how one may be redeemed from the | 
moral degradation of cheating at play.’ In | 


poetry, Miss Renée Erdés has produced 
‘Woman and Her Companion,’ which ‘has 
almost nothing to commend it save the sonorous 
beauty of its language,’ and the lyric romance, 
‘Cleopatra,’ which is ‘a gem of its kind.’ The 
greatest dramatic triumph of the year has 


been achieved by the ‘ Darkness’ of Mr. Max | 


Rothauser, a play aimed at the absurdities of 
dueling. Mr. Zoltan Bosnyak’s ‘ Sursum Corda’ 
is an event, ‘ not only because a high State offi- 
cial has here brought upon the conservative 


laise’ and the ‘ Kol-Nidré ’— a synagogal chant 
of the Jews — side by side, but also because it 
expresses a distinctly socialistic idea.’ 
King’s Bride,’ by Mr. Imre Féldes, is the work 


of a boy of twenty, who has won four academic | 


prizes within the last three years. Mr. Franz 
Herczeg’s ‘Byzantium,’ ‘a tragedy of deca- 
dence, is a magnificent composition, vigorously 
drawn and richly coloured, and will retain a 


permanent place on our stage.’ The most impor- | 


tant work in general literature appears to be 
Mr. Karl Eétvés’s history of the superstition 
regarding ritual murders by the Jews. 
three-volume work, entitled ‘The Great Law- 
suit That Has Lasted a Thousand Years, and 
Is Not Finished Yet.’ 


Dr. Biagi’s Italian contribution is almost | 
impossible to summarize, for the reason that it | 
is little more than a swollen catalogue of names | 


and titles. ‘I have chosen,’ he says, ‘ to inves- 
tigate and analyze the whole bibliographical 
production of this year, compiling long notes 
of names and titles, for fear that there might 


escape my view some volume worthy of notice.’ | 
He has done this so relentlessly as almost to for- | 
bid selection on our part. Signor d’Annunzio’s | 


Other | 


‘The | 


It is a | 


| by excellent versification.’ 
_ novels: ‘ Ashes,’ by Mr. S. Zeromski, and ‘ The 


drama, ‘ La Figlia di Jorio,’ is the one unques- 
tioned masterpiece of the year, and its great 
success makes comment unnec The poet 
has also produced another volume of his 
‘Laudi,’ ‘in which are displayed the highest 
qualities of his genius, which ever aspires after 


| new creations, and moulds them in verse.’ The 
| remaining poetry of the year includes Signora 


Negri’s ‘ Maternita,’ and Signor Luigi Orsini’s 
‘Dall’ Alba al Tramonto’ and ‘Il Carme di 
Romagna.’ A certain ‘ Giulio Orsini’ has also 
come forward with ‘ Fra Terra ed Astri,’ a vol- 
ume of verses ‘ acclaimed by all as a revelation.’ 
It turned out, after the excitement was well 
under way, that the new poet was no youthful 
singer, but the veteran Signor Domenico 
Gnoli, ‘a white-bearded bard of sixty-five sum- 
mers.’ The theatrical productions of the year 
count as the most noteworthy Signor Oriani’s 
tragedy, ‘ L’Invincible, Signor Butti’s ‘ Gi- 
ganti e Pigmei,’ and Signor Bracco’s ‘ Mater- 
nita,’ in which ‘a woman, in order to free her- 
self from her husband, accuses herself of hav- 
ing a lover.’ Nothing of particular significance 


| in fiction seems to have appeared: a few ran- 
| dom titles are ‘Gli Ammonitori,’ a romance 


dla Gorki, by Signor Cena; ‘ Nella Vita,’ by 
Signor Salvatore di Giacomo; ‘ Una Passione,’ 


| by Signor Neera; and ‘11 Cavallo di Troja,’ by 


Signor Ugo Ojetti. Apart from these belletris- 


| tie categories, we find few books deserving to be 
| singled out; among these few may be men- 
stage of the National Theatre the * Marseil- | 


tioned Signor Pompeo Molmenti’s work on 


| “Venetian Art,’ Signor Achille Loria’s ‘ Verso 


la Giustizia Sociale,’ Signor Giovanni Venos- 
ta’s ‘Ricordi di Gioventi,’ and Senator Pier 
Desiderio’s ‘Gli Anni Secolari,’ in which the 
author, 


‘As in an historical vision, has attempted to pass 
in review the bygone centuries, and has done it with 


| a profound knowledge of the character of each age, 
| and in a critical spirit, caustic and highly original, 


that give to these pages a peculiar attractiveness.’ 


The recently published ‘ Epistolario’ of Giu- 


| seppe Giusti presents the poet in a new and 


more life-like light than heretofore. The 
Petrarch celebration has called forth much 
interesting matter relating to the first of the 


| great humanists. 


Three works in Polish literature are singled 
out from the mass by Dr. Belcikowski, and 
these alone we will mention. One of them is 
Mr. J. Zulawski’s play, ‘ Eros and Psyche,’ ‘a 
kind of epic in dialogue . . . distinguished 
The two others are 


Peasants,’ by Mr. W. Raymont. The action of 
* Ashes’ passes ‘ in the period which begins with 
the last partition of Poland and closes with the 
fall of Napoleon — the so-called Epoch of the 
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Legions.’ In ‘The Peasants’ the ‘ descrip- 
tions of natural scenery are of extraordinary 
beauty, the manners and customs of the village 
folk are picturesquely and charmingly sketched, 
and from this background emerge the figures of 
lifelike men and women, who undoubtedly 
reflect the character of the Polish peasant more 
truthfully than any of our former romances of 
this class have succeeded in doing.’ 

In Russia, according to Mr. Briusov, the 
most important publication of the year is ‘ The 
Life of Vasilii Febéicki,’ a tale by Mr. Leonide 
Andréev. ‘ This is the history of a poor village 
priest, who sees around him only misery, and 
who is himself destined to experience all forms 
of human unhappiness.’ Mr. Merezhkovski has 
begun the publication of ‘ Peter and Alexis,’ 
which is the third division of his great trilogy, 
‘Christ and Antichrist,’ already widely known 
to English readers. Two small tales by Count 
Tolstoy are chronicled, as also unimportant 
stories by Mr. Chekhov, Mr. Boborykine, Mr. 
Korolenko, and ‘Gorki.’ Professor K. Bal- 
mont, who is called ‘the most conspicuous of 
contemporary Russian poets,’ has published two 
collections of verse, ‘ Let Us Be Like the Sun,’ 
and ‘ Only Love.’ Mr. Chekhov’s ‘ The Cherry 
Garden’ is the only noteworthy play of the 
year. It gives ‘a series of pictures of the life of 
the Russian squirearchy painted in a masterly 
way and of types drawn straight from nature.’ 
A great many other books are mentioned, but 
it would be invidious to select from them. The 
death of Chekhov this summer has been the 
greatest of literary losses. The war has nat- 
urally retarded literary activities, and, strange 
to say, has produced little or no valuable special 
literature of its own. 

Don Rafael Altamerd writes, as usual, a 
lengthy review of Spanish literature, but it is 
little more than a catalogue, and presents but 
few items which seem to us deserving of repro- 
duction. The new play of Sefior Echegaray, 
‘La Desequilibrada,’ was not a success, but the 
two new plays of Sefior Galdés, ‘ Mariucha’ 
and ‘El Abuelo’, were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by the public. The former deals with 
‘the value of the will to work in life, while it 
censures the thirst for luxury and for ostenta- 
tious display’; the latter ‘ presents firmly the 
psychological problem of family honour and 
the rigid conception of legitimate birth.’ Sefior 
Galdés has also achieved success with his 
romance of ‘The Revolution of July, a new 
volume in his ‘ Episodios Nacionales.’ These 
are the works of chief interest in Spanish 
belles lettres, and space is lacking for us to 
enumerate the important works in other depart- 
ments of literature. 





FILIPINO SONGS AND MUSIC. 


* No,’ said the old Filipina sadly, ‘ the Ameri- 
cano ladies do not care for music. They are not 
like the Spanish or Filipino ladies.’ And she 
shook her head again, still more dolefully, and 
walked off to another part of the little music- 
store on Calle Carriedo. 

It was something to think about, this strange 
announcement from a woman of what is popu- 
larly supposed to be one of the most musical 
races in the world to-day; and on investigation 
the answer proved to be as simple as the old 
native woman’s belief in her statement. The 
truth of the matter is that the Filipinos, whether 
they be cultured Visayan or savage Bagobo, 
Tinguian or Igorrote dog-eater, have a keenly 
developed sense of metre and rhythm, a quick 
ear, and small regard for such a minor thing as 
harmony. Beyond that, the Filipino does not 
amount to much in a musical way, though he 
has a traditive music that is worthy of passing 
notice. 

Away back in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, when the valiant knights and priests 
of old Spain came to the newly acquired archi- 
pelago, they found a sort of lyric drama which 
interested their scholars greatly, and many a 
portly and comfortable Spanish tome, now yellow 
and full of the traces of the Philippine book- 
worm, lies at peace on monastery shelves in 
Manila, ready to tell the inquirer, in its quaint 
ancient speech, of what musical conditions were 
at that early stage in the history of the now 
famous islands. Parchment after parchment is 
to be found among the priceless archives of the 
Augustinian and other religious monastic orders, 
giving details of poem and song and chant. Full 
of interest are these old stories, some of them 
with over three hundred years of dust and mil- 
dew upon them, others written in comparatively 
recent years, and still full of fire. All of them 
agree upon one point only,—that among the 
natives of that day there were many who made 
excellent choristers and wrote very acceptable 
musie and songs under the direction and supervi- 
sion of the Spdnish friars who had the advantage 
of a musical training. Beyond that, most of the 
manuscripts differ widely in their estimates of 
the work of the natives; and while most of 
them declare pointedly that there was no writ- 
ten music of any kind whatsoever, others are 
silent on this point, and still others are so 
expressed as to leave the matter suppositional, 
with perhaps a hint of something that has not 
been found. 

When Delgado, the old historian, wrote his 
famous Philippine history, he made a strong 
argument in favor of the destruction of the old 
native books by the priests, because the people 
needed to be evangelized, and the best way to do 
it was to eradicate any of their old heathen prac- 
tices that might still exist, by burning up their 
books. Accordingly, the priests throughout the 
islands gathered together all the old books they 
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eould lay their hands on and piled them up in 
the great square in the centre of each pueblo or 
town, and burned them to ashes. 
it may be said incidentally, were made in a 
most eurious manner. The material was a sort 
of dried palm-leaf, prepared so as to be solid 
and enduring without being brittle, and to a 
great extent resembling the Egyptian papyrus. 
The writing was done while the leaves were still 
soft and flexible, with a sharp stylus, and the 
leaves were pasted together, furnished with 
wooden or bark covers, and the whole put away 
to dry. As the friars have left no very clear 
accounts of these early manuscripts (for such 
they were), we are at a loss to know just how 
much of them was religious, how much musical, 
legal, or historical; but the best authorities on 
Philippine matters of ancient times agree that 
the zeal of the priests was a mistake of the 
greatest importance to the musical and literary 
world, as those quaint volumes,—which opened 
like a fan, the right edge of one leaf being 
attached to the left of its fellow,—may have con- 
tained data, or notes at least, which would have 
been of the utmost use in solving several of the 
problems which beset the ethnographer in his 
work to-day. 

Some of the old accounts are amusing in their 
religious fervor and seriousness; and one old 
friar, the celebrated Padre Colin, a Jesuit scholar, 
wrote: ‘All that they have is founded on tradi- 
tion, handed down from father to son, conserved 
by its use, and in certain songs, which they 
hold only in memory, and repeat in their naviga- 
tion, to the sweep of the oar, and in their merry- 
makings, fiestas, mortuary services, and even in 
their labors, when they come much together. 
In these songs they recount the fabulous genealo- 
gies and vain deeds of their gods.’ One of 
the songs most liked by the natives is the famous 
Lam-ang, which has survived to the present. 
Another very curious song, whose shortness is 
puzzling, considering the characteristics of the 
natives, is to be found up in the northern part 
of Luzon, in the Ilocos provinces, particularly in 
North Ilocos. This old song is addressed to the 
‘mangmangkik’ or ‘anitos’ of the trees. An 
‘anito’ is a sort of reinearnate spirit of some 
dead ancestor, and his habitat is fixed according 
to whatever the need may be in the spirit world at 
the time he becomes a spirit. Some ‘ mangmang- 
kik’ are declared to be in charge of the forests, 
and must be propitiated by the woodsmen before 
eutting any timber, so the custom is to chant or 
intone the following. I give both the Ilocano 
dialect, and its practical equivalent in English: 


Bari, barf! 
Dika agufiget part 
Ta pumukan kami 
Iti pabakirda kadakam!. 


In English there is no possible translation - for 
Bari, Bari, which is an Docano interjection in 
common use in such compositions. The rest of 
the stanza goes: 
Barf, barf! 
Annoy us not, godfather (friend), 


For we cut only that which 
They command us. 


These books, , 





This address to the guardian spirit of the tree had 
to be made before the cutting was done, as, accord- 
ing to the vulgar Ilocano belief, says Reyes, 
the ‘anitos’ or ‘mangmangkik’ are easily 
offended, have the power of vengeance to a 
great degree, and can afflict their human enemies 
with very grave infirmities if the latter trans- 
gress. Based on this song and superstition is a 
story, written for the last Filipino exposition in 
Madrid, in which there appears to the hero of the 
tale a ‘mangmangkik’ in human shape, when the 
former was attempting to cut down a tree with- 
out having first appeased the demigod. 

Other songs are sung to this day among the 
natives of Leyte, Samar, Mindoro, and others of 
the islands in the Visayan section of the archi- 
pelago, and relate, to a certain extent, as in the 
days of Colin, the ‘vain deeds’ of the old gods, 
mixed with curious references to semi-European 
lords and chiefs, and the whole twisted into a 
fantastic sort of appeal to the particular god 
whose domain the singer is traversing at the 
time. In Mindanao, the Moros, Bagobos, and 
others, have a sort of war-chant which they use 
to screw their courage up to the sticking-point; 
while in the farther islands priests of the various 
orders have discovered some other curious and 
interesting relics of the age of rhythm, which has 
not yet entirely disappeared. 

In their modern music, the Filipinos are not 
particularly happy in conception or execution. 
Their music is either a hodge-podge of stealings, 
jerky or uncertain in time, without solid motive, 
and lacking in originality, or else it is a simply 
rhythmic production, a series of semi-harmonie 
and almost distinct musical stanzas, connected, 
like the parts of a medley, by excuses. As for 
their execution of what is good, the writer has 
seen time after time in the best theatre in Manila, 
conversation going on steadily between various 
members of the orchestra during a piece; some 
of the players would work with their eyes shut, 
and dreamily scrape away, a cigarette tucked 
behind a convenient ear ready for instant use, 
and a generally bored expression indicating lassi- 
tude and a desire to get out,—though that same 
band will parade all over town and play eighteen 
hours at a stretch the night before Christmas or 
New Year’s, passing the begging hat steadily 
to sleepy, angry citizens in bed. ' 

Artuur Stax ey Riaes. 


The ‘Histoire de la Littérature Grecque’ of the 
MM. Croiset has been for many years a work of 
favorable repute, and the abridgement of the com- 
plete work, published in 1890, has also won much 
deserved praise for trustworthy scholarship and 
agreeable manner of presentation. This abridgment 
is now translated by Professor George F. Heffel- 
bower, and published by the Maemillan Co. ‘An 
Abridged History of Greek Literature,’ as now at 
hand, is a large volume of between five and six 
hundred pages, and makes an important addition to 
our resources for the popular study of its subject. 
The translator has taken certain liberties with his 
text (a course which he defends in his preface), 
and has recast the system of foot-notes with refer- 
ence to the needs of English readers. 
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THE CONWAY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Dr. Holmes once said to a friend, ‘ You and 
I have spent many of the best years of our lives 
merely clearing theological rubbish out of our 
paths.’ That friend’s autobiography, which is 
about to be published, is the record of this clear- 
ing-away of theological and other rubbish,—a 
labor that every earnest soul is bound to under- 
take in the effort to find itself. That the record 
in the present instance is well worth the read- 
ing, no one at all familiar with Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway’s life and writings will for a moment 
doubt. Belonging to a Methodist slave-holding 
family of Virginia, he had to encounter bitter 
opposition from those nearest and dearest to 
him before he succeeded in shaking off the tram- 
mels that fettered his freedom of growth. 


After graduating at a very early age from: 


Dickinson College, he essayed journalism with 
considerable success, and then rode the circuit 
two years as a Methodist preacher. Then, not 
yet twenty-one years old and still groping for 
light, the versatile youth severed his church and 
family ties and made his way to Cambridge, 
where he entered the Harvard Divinity School. 
It was Emerson’s writings that had opened his 
eyes to the spiritual realities, and to him he had 
written confessing his doubtings and question- 
ings. An answer came, sage and sympathetic, 
admirable for its wise restraint and careful 
handling of delicate matters. The closing para- 
graph is as follows: 

‘I am interested by your kind interest in my writ- 
ings, but you have not let me sufficiently into your 
own habit of thought, to enable me to speak to it 
with much precision. But I believe what interests 
both you and me most of all things, and whether we 
know it or not, is the morals of intellect; in other 
words, that no man is worth his room in the world 
who is not commanded by a legitimate object of 
thought. The earth is full of frivolous people, who 
are bending their whole force and the force of 
nations on trifles, and these are baptized with every 
grand and holy name, remaining, of course, totally 
inadequate to occupy any mind; and so sceptics are 
made. A true soul will disdain to be moved except 
by what natively commands it, though it should 
go sad and solitary in search of its master a thou- 
sand years. The few superior persons in each com- 
munity are so by their steadiness to reality and 
their neglect of appearances. This is the euphrasy 
and rue that purge the intellect and ensure insight. 
Its full rewards are slow but sure; and yet I think 
it has its reward on the instant, inasmuch as sim- 
plicity and grandeur are always better than dap- 
perness. But I will not spin out these saws farther, 
but hasten to thank you for your frank and friendly 
letter, and to wish you the best deliverance in that 
contest to which every soul must go alone.’ 





* AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMORIES, AND EXPERIENCES OF 
MoncuRE DANIEL Conway. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





At Emerson’s house and among Emerson’s 
Concord friends the young divinity student 
spent many delightful hours, the record of 
which will be to not a few readers the best part 
of the ‘Autobiography.’ From the fresh 
glimpses it gives of the New England immor- 
tals must be taken this delightful bit of conver- 
sation between Agassiz and Alcott: 

‘There was at Concord a course of lectures every 


year, one of which was given by Agassiz. His com- 
ing was an important event. He was always a guest 


‘of the Emersons, where the literary people of the 


village were able to meet him. On one such oeca- 
sion I remember listening to a curious conversa- 
tion between Agassiz and A. Bronson Alcott,— who 
lived and moved in a waking dream. After delight- 
ing Agassiz by repudiating the theory of the 
development of man from animals, he filled the pro- 
fessor with dismay by equally decrying the idea 
that God could ever have created ferocious and poi- 
sonous beasts. When Agassiz asked who could have 
created them, Alcott said they were the various 
forms of human sin. Man was the first being 
created. And the horrible creatures were originated 
by his lusts and animalisms. When Agassiz, bewil- 
dered, urged that geology proved that the animals 
existed before man, Alcott suggested that man 
might have originated them before his appearance 
in his present form. Agassiz having given a signal 
of distress, Emerson came to the rescue with some 
reconciling discourse on the development of life 
and thought, with which the professor had to be 
content.’ 


Mr. Conway’s father, a well-to-do manufac- 
turer, could not conscientiously give his son 
either moral or pecuniary support in a course 
that seemed to him so full of error, and the 
young man was consequently straitened for 
means and somewhat dependent on northern 
friends and sympathizers. A letter from the 
father to his son when the latter was called in 
1854 to his first parish, the Unitarian church 
in Washington, will convey an idea of the oppo- 
sition the young clergyman had to withstand 
from those whose unsympathetic attitude must 
have caused him the deepest anguish. 

‘You say in your last it is strange that you ‘‘ meet 
with intolerance nowhere but at home.’’ If you 
had but a small amount of that best of all sense — 
common sense — it would not seem at all strange 
that such should be the fact. I should treat all 
young men similarly situated just as you are treated 
by others — but their parents and best friends would 
probably do towards them just as yeur parents and 
friends do towards you. A single moment’s reflec- 
tion would teach any common-sense person the rea- 
sonable propriety of our course. But having 
exhausted all our rational effort, we hand you over 
to the merey of God, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and pray most earnestly that the ever- 
blessed Spirit may guide you aright. If you make 
shipwreck in this life and the next, you must not 
only wade through the precious blood of Christ and 
do despite to the Spirit of His grace—but your 
father’s prayers, so long as his life lasts, will be 
thrown in the way also.’ 


The Washington pastorate was a short one. 
To the young minister, a recent convert from 
pro-slavery sentiments, the wrongs of the negro 
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seemed to be the cause most urgently demand- 
ing his championship; and because he refused 
to exclude the subject from his sermons he was 
dismissed from his pulpit after a two-years’ 
occupancy. But a call to Cincinnati very soon 
followed, and there he enjoyed greater freedom 
of speech. Not on slavery alone did he 
nounce himself with emphasis, but on all sub- 
jects that seemed to him profitable for discus- 
sion. Thus it was that he became the defender 
of the stage at a time when, and in a com- 
munity where, all ministers of religion were 
ex to use their influence against the thea- 
tre. 

‘Regarding that institution as one of the most 
important for the culture of the community, I gave 
a Tissousee on this subject (June 7, 1857), compar- 
ing the clerical enemies of the theatre to Jonah 
demanding the destruction of Nineveh. The subject 
of my discourse having been as usual announced 
in the papers, a large audience came; it was said 
that every actor and manager was present. The 
discourse was published in mphlet form and 
widely circulated. I became thenceforth a sort of 
chaplain to the actors, conducting their marriages 
and funerals, and whenever I attended any theatre 
I was invited into a private box..... But the 
most important response received was a letter from 
my mother stating that the pamphlet on the theatre 
had been read aloud in the family by my father, 
who on closing it said, ‘‘I am not prepared to 
object to one word in it.’’ ’ 

Even as early as 1860 Mr. Conway’s interest 
in Thomas Paine, whose biography he was to 
write and whose works he was to edit many 
years later, was an absorbing one. In a small 
society of so-called infidels in Cincinnati he 
heard enthusiastic eulogies of Paine and lis- 
tened to the exposure of the traditional calum- 
nies that had long made him an object of abhor- 
rence to the devout; and in these flagrant mis- 
representations the young free-thinker believed 
he discovered a recrudescence of the old folk- 
lore about the Wandering Jew and about Faust. 
He was reminded of the saying that ‘ towers 
may be measured by the shadows they cast.’ 
Surely, he said to himself, this man must have 
been a very Leviathan of free-thought; and he 
began to study his life and works. The imme- 
diate result of these researches was an announce- 
ment 
‘That on Paine’s birthday, Jan. 29, 1860, the subject 
of my sermon would be Thomas Paine. The church 
was crowded. I had feared that my pleading for 
Paine might excite some opposition in my congrega- 
tion, or at least some remonstrance on my impru- 
dence; but instead of that I received next day a 
request to publish my discourse. It was signed by 
many eminent and wealthy citizens, some of whom 
did not belong to my congregation; their letter and 
names were printed as the preface of the sermon, 
which bore the title: ‘‘Thomas Paine. A Celebra- 
tion.’’ From that time the freethinkers frequented 
my church, and I arranged that there should be 
each week an evening of discussion with them. I 
had gained their goodwill, and Moreau, a leading 
writer of their faith,— for it was a fervent faith,— 





dedicated a volume to me as the first who had ever 
uttered from a pulpit any word favorable to Paine.’ 


Another interesting episode of the Cincinnati 
pastorate has to do with the brief but honorable 
life-history of the ‘ Dial,’ a monthly magazine 
of the highest class, which lived just one year, 
the twelve months of 1860. The founder and 
editor thus tells the story of its origin: 

*My theological and philosophical heresies re- 
ported in the Ohio journals excited discussion far 
and near. The papers teemed with controversial 
letters, and a magazine became inevitable. Its first 
number appeared in January, 1860, bearing the 
title: ‘‘The Dial: a monthly magazine for litera- 
ture, philosophy and religion. M. D. Conway, Edi- 
tor. Horas non numero nisi serenas. Cincinnati: 
Office, No. 76 West 3rd Street. 1860.’’ At the end 
of my prefatory word it was said: ‘‘The Dial 
stands before you, the reader, a legitimation of the 
Spirit of the Age, which aspires to be free: free 
in thought, doubt, utterance, love and knowledge. 
It is, in our minds, symbolized not so much by the 
sun-clock in the yard, as by the floral dial of Lin- 
naeus, which recorded the advancing day by the 
opening of some flowers and the closing of others: 
it would report the Day of God as recorded in the 
unfolding of higher life and thought, and the cios- 
ing up of old superstitions and evils: it would be a 
Dial measuring time by growth.’ ’ 


The magazine was well received, had a large 
subscription list, and numbered among its con- 
tributors Emerson, O. B. Frothingham, Mr. 
Howells, and other writers of note. A cordial 
greeting to the new paper was extended, 
anonymously, by Mr. Howells in the ‘ Ohic 
State Journal’ of Columbus; and this led to a 
literary and personal friendship between the 
two young men of letters, the details of which 
furnish some very pleasant reading. But the 
temper of the times—the stormy days of 1860- 
61—proved unfavorable to the continuation of 
the paper, and thus ended the brief course of 
the second of the three ‘ Dials’ that figure in 
our literary annals. 

In the summer of 1862 Mr. Conway accepted 
the offered editorship of the ‘ Commonwealth, ’ 
a paper about to be started in Boston in the 
interest of immediate emancipation of the 
negro. He made his home in Concord, largely 
influenced, one cannot but surmise, by the pros- 
pect of being near Emerson, after whom he had 
named a son. Of the appearance of this anti- 
slavery paper he says: 


‘The ‘‘Commonwealth’’ began with September, 
1862. Frank B. Sanborn was associated with me 
in editing it. We were friends at Harvard, and 
he was the only student there who held Emerson 
in a reverence equal to my own. After graduation 
he had settled at Concord and we were in constant 
communication. We had a vigorous antislavery 
governor of Massachusetts, John A. Andrew, who 
had protested against the use of soldiers from his 
State to return fugitive slaves. The ‘‘Common- 
wealth’’ was recognized as a sort of organ of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in its relation to 
the national crisis. There was no riv nor fric- 
tion between our paper and the ‘‘ Liberator.’’ That 
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paper was edited by Mr. Garrison with great 
vigour, but he recognized clearly the advantage of 
starting the new journal. Sanborn and I were often 
in consultation with him and Wendell Phillips.’ 

In the spring of 1863 Mr. Conway went to 
England, his mission being to enlist English 
sympathy on the side of the North in our war, 
and to lecture and write with that end in view. 
Two letters a week were also to be sent home 
to the ‘Commonwealth.’ Of his English 
experiences, the many eminent persons he met, 
and the memorable things they said, lack of 
space forbids even the briefest account here. 
The English mission opened the way to his set- 
tlement, in 1864, as minister of South Place 
Chapel, a post which he retained for twenty 
years; and even after that he still clung to his 
adopted home, so that now he is probably more 
often thought of as an Englishman than as an 
American. 

Of Martineau the author has things of inter- 
est to say, and a comparison is drawn between 
him and Emerson, two men whom one feels 
more inclined to contrast than to compare. Car- 
lyle also figures frequently in his pages, and 
many facts are related that help to explain the 
lamentable performance of the great man’s lite- 
rary executor. Froude, we are told, never really 
knew Carlyle, and he rushed his biography and 
reminiscences into print in feverish alarm lest 
another’s pen, possibly Mr. Conway’s, should 
anticipate him, whereas the vast and perplexing 
mass of material on his hands should have occu- 
pied his best energies for many months in the 
sifting. Noteworthy evidence is given by our 
author of the domestic harmony enjoyed by 
Carlyle and his wife. Mrs. Alexander Carlyle 
once said to Mr. Conway, ‘If uncle and aunt 
lived unhappily I never discovered it, none of 
their relatives knew it, and I am sure they did 
not know it themselves. Mr. Froude alone 
knows it.’ 

One pleasing glimpse of our lamented Arte- 
mus Ward clamors for insertion here. 


***Artemus the delicious,’’ as Charles Reade 
called him, came to London in June, 1866, and gave 
his ‘‘piece’’ in Egyptian Hall. The refined, deli- 
eate, intellectual countenance, the sweet, grave 


mouth from which one might have expected philo- | 
sophical lectures, retained their seriousness while | 


listeners were convulsed with laughter. There was 
something magical about it. 
surprise. He played on his audience as Liszt did 


on a piano— most easily 


pianist —‘‘a count in his own country, but not much 
uccount in this’’—who went on playing loudly 


while he was trying to tell us an ‘‘affecting inci- | 


dent’’ that occurred near a small clump of trees 


shown on his panorama of the far west. The music | 


stormed on; we could see only lips and arms pathet- 


ically moving, till the piano suddenly ceased, and . 


we heard — it was all we heard —‘‘and she fainted 
in Reginald’s arms.’’ His tricks have been 


attempted in many theatres, but Artemus Ward was ' 


Every sentence was a | 


when most effectively. | 
Who can ever forget his attempt to stop his Italian . 





inimitable. And all the time the man was dying. 
Never was American in London so beloved..... 
When it was learned that the most delightful of 
men was wasting away under rapid consumption 
even while he was charming us, the grief was inex- 
pressible.’ 

It is worth noting that of all the London 
clubs that have solicited Mr. Conway’s member- 
ship, the one in which he has taken the liveliest 
interest is the Omar Khayyém Club. He is a 
true Omarite and, of course, an admirer of 
Edward FitzGerald, in the rose-planting pil- 
grimage to whose grave he took part. ‘Then we 
went over to Edward Clodd’s country homestead 
at Aldeburgh, “ Strafford House,” and remained 
from that Saturday till Monday. Fill in from 
your imagination, O my reader, the charm and 
beauty of this function and of our symposia at 
Strafford.’ 

The latter half of the ‘ Autobiography,’ deal- 
ing chiefly with affairs in England and with 
English persons of note, contains hardly a dull 
page or paragraph; but it is the first part, the 
American part, depicting the author’s early 
struggles and growth, that will most interest 
him who seeks a better acquaintance with Mr. 
Conway. Among the good causes he has been 
ever active to promote, there stands out as per- 
haps the one in which he has most earnestly 
exerted himself, the cause of peace, his horror 
of war having long ago prompted him to zeal- 
ous advocacy of the abolition of slavery by pur- 
chase. A larger, richer, truer life, chronicled 
with more wealth of detail and greater charm of 
simple, direct narration, embellished with 
timely anecdote, it would be hard to find. The 
writer’s memory appears to be an inexhaustible 
storehouse of reminiscences that cannot fail to 


please. Preroy F. BicKNELL. 








A NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. * 


Readers of THE Drat may recall the fact 
that in the Summer of 1899 a company of 
twenty-five representative scientific and literary 
men of this country visited our ‘land of the 
midnight sun’ in the steamship ‘ Elder,’ as 
guests of Mr. E. H. Harriman. While the 
immediate purpose of the expedition was at first 
the full realization of the pleasures of travel 
and the quest of big game, the outcome was a 
many-sided scientific exploring expedition of 
surprising proportions. The large hospitality 

*HARRIMAN ALASKA EXPEDITION. Volume III., Glaciers 
and Glaciation; by Grove Karl Gilbert. Volume IV., 
Geology and Paleontology; by B. K. Emerson, Charles 
Palache, William H. Dall, E. 0. Ulrich, and F. H. Knowl- 
ton. Volume V., Cryptogamic Botany; by J. Cardot, Clara 
E. Cummings, Alexander W. Evans, De Alton. Saunders, 
I. Thériot, and William Trelease. Each illustrated in 


color, photogravure, etc. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 
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manifested in the organization of the ‘ Harri- 
man Alaska Expedition’ has been continued 
with a generosity that has spared no expense 
in the illustration and publication of the narra- 
tive of the voyage and of its scientific results 
in the best attainable form. The start was 
made in the publication, in 1901, of the first 
two volumes devoted to the narrative of the 
expedition, and to papers of a literary nature 
and those treating of the less technical scientific 
subjects. These volumes were models of the 
printer’s art, and touched high-water mark in 
the field of illustration. The continuation of 
the work appears in the three handsome volumes 
on ‘Glaciers,’ ‘Geology, and ‘ Cryptogamic 
Botany.’ Others devoted to biological subjects 
will follow, and the finish is not yet in sight. 

These volumes are under the skilful editor- 
ship of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, of the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. Of necessity they are composites, 
the work of many expert hands; and some of 
the papers here combined in book form have 
previously appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, which col- 
laborated with the Harriman Alaska Expedi- 
tion in the publication of its scientific results. 
For bibliographical purposes in citation, the 
original pagination is given, as well as that of 
the volume in which the reprinted papers are 
here published. Simplicity and directness stamp 
the editorial make-up of this series, in marked 
contrast with the cumbersome, confusing, and 
elaborate method of subdivision and designation 
adopted in some German Reports of scientific 
expeditions. In paper, typography, illustra- 
tions, and binding, these volumes leave nothing 
to be desired by the most fastidious lover of 
fine books ; while at the same time there is noth- 
ing in their make-up to offend the sense of fit- 
ness. The work of our best American engrav- 
ers and scientific artists appears here; and the 
work is well done. 

The third volume of the series is fittingly 
devoted to the unique element in the landscape 
of Alaska, the phenomena of prime interest not 
only to the visiting scientist but also to the 
passing traveller, to the principal product of the 
territory,— the glaciers. This volume is entirely 
from the pen of Dr. G. K. Gilbert of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, who accompanied the expe- 
dition. It is based on his observations in the 
Summer of 1899, supplemented by information 
from various sources, and illustrated by over 
a hundred text figures and eighteen plates. The 
drawings from which these illustrations are 
made were the work of Mrs. Louise M. Keeler 
and Mr. W. E. Spader. Students and teachers 
of physical geography desiring illustrations of 
the phenomena of glaciation will find in this 
work a list of photographs used in illustration, 





and information as to where duplicates may be 
obtained. Alaska presents unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities to the student of glaciers, and its great 
ice-fields may be easily reached by comfortable 
steamers. Dr. Gilbert says: 

‘The glacier-bearing belt includes about three- 
tenths of the vast territory of Alaska. Its explora- 
tion has but just begun, yet enough is known to 
give it rank as the third great glacier district of the 
world, only the Antarctic continent and Greenland 
surpass it. Its ice may be roughly estimated to 
occupy a tenth of the surface, or an absolute area 
of between 15,000 and 20,000 square miles, and its 
expanse is so divided and scattered as to offer to 
the student the utmost variety of local conditions 
and detail. Of alpine glaciers, such as would receive 
individual names if near the homes of men, there 
are many hundreds, possibly more than a thousand; 
of broad composite fields, like the Muir and Mala- 
spina, there are about half a dozen; and more than 
thirty are known to reach the coast and cast bergs 
into the sea.’ 

Naturally, the observations of the Harriman 
party were limited largely to the tidal glaciers 
which empty into the sea, and are easily acces- 
sible by steamer. We find, therefore, that most 
of the report deals with the glaciers about 
Glacier and Yakutat Bays. Near the latter, in 
College Fiord, several new glaciers were found, 
and were named in honor of leading universities 
and colleges in New England. The most strik- 
ing discovery was that of a new fiord of large 
proportions, in a secluded pocket among the 
mountains, into which empties a large number 
of fine glaciers.. Both the fiord and the mag- 
nificent terminal glacigr were named in honor 
of the host of the expedition. 

Dr. Gilbert’s treatment of his subject is 
exhaustive; and though couched in technical 
terms, and presented with scientific precision 
and compactness, it is nevertheless very read- 
able because of his logical method of presenta- 
tion and clearness of statement. It forms an 
indispensable guide for every student and trav- 
eller who visits the shores of Alaska and desires 
an intelligent appreciation of these magnificent 
rivers of ice. 

The fourth volume of the series is devoted to 
Geology and Paleontology, and is both more 
varied and more technical than the preceding 
volume on Glaciers. The opportunities for 
geological work were conditioned by the mode 
of travel, the route, the location, and the length 
of stops; so that this report is largely in the 
nature of a brief reconnaisance of some of the 
more accessible features. Professor Gilbert 
writes the introductory chapter; Professor 
Emerson discusses the General Geology; Pro- 
fessor Palache describes the geological features 
of the famous Treadwell Mine at Juneau, the 


. geology about Chicagof Cove, and writes the 


chapter on Minerals; Dr. W. H. Dall treats of 
the Mesozoic Invertebrate Fossils; Dr. Ulrich 
describes the fossils from, and discusses the age 
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of, the Yakutat formation; and Dr. Knowlton 
furnishes an abundantly illustrated chapter on 
Fossil Plants. Fragmentary as the data obtained 
by this expedition were, they nevertheless suf- 
fice to indicate the geological age of some points 
on the coast of Alaska, and afford some impor- 
tant evidence bearing on the correlation of th 
age of different localities. Paleontological col- 
lections included thirty-eight new species and 
seven new genera belonging to the Jurassic and 
Eocene. 

The fifth volume of the series is devoted to 
the Cryptogamic Botany of the expedition,— 
to the angi, lichens, alge, mosses, hepatics, 
and ferns of Alaska. The volume has had the 
immediate editorial supervision of Professor 
William Trelease, Director of the Shaw Botan- 
ical Gardens of St. Louis; and his hand has 
prepared the very readable Introduction, as 
well as the chapter on the ferns. The cosmo- 
politan character of modern science is well illus- 
trated by the fact that Italian, French, and 
German, as well as American, specialists have 
contributed signed articles to this volume, in 
some instances in joint authorship. The nar- 
row lines within which the specialist of to-day 
inust work is further suggested by the fact that 
about forty botanists contribute to this volume, 
either directly as authors, or indirectly as con- 
sulted experts. The net result of these botan- 
ical explorations is a compact and succinct sur- 
vey of the cryptogamic flora of Alaska, showing 
a total of 1616 species, of which a number are 
new to science. 

The high standard of excellence maintained 
throughout the volumes of this series,— the 
thick linen paper of the best grade, the lavish 
illustrations in line, half-tone, and color, the 
triple covers to the simple and elegant bind- 
ing,— all suggest that no expense has been 
spared to make this publication noteworthy 
among the reports of scientific expeditions here 
or elsewhere. The question might be, and 
indeed has been raised, as to whether the money 
thus spent might not have been better used. To 
be sure, it might have published many more 
scientific papers than will appear in these four- 
teen volumes! But after all is said, there 
remains this superb ensample of what can be 
done ; and though all subsequent scientific pub- 
lications may not attain to a like sumptuous 
apparel, there are few which will not be stimu- 
lated by this model to strive for the best in 
form, materials, and illustration. Many, though 
not all, of our American scientific publications 
have been in the past, and some are even yet, 


distinctly cheap and shabby in comparison with. 


most continental publications of equal rank. 
May the Harriman Alaska Expedition be an 
omen of better days! 

It is perhaps typical of the spirit of our time 





that what was originally planned as a family 
pleasure-trip, with generous hospitality, should 


turn out to be a scientific expedition of unex- 


pected proportions. It was inevitable that such 
a group of men of thought and action as com- 
posed the Harriman Alaska Expedition should 
have produced this permanent contribution to 
the sum of the world’s knowledge. 


CuarLEs Atwoop Koro. 








THE HERO OF A LOST CAUSE.* 


It is unlikely that history affords another 
instance where the leader of a losing cause suc- 
ceeded in retaining the love, admiration, and 
respect of his followers, and even of his enemies, 
to the extent noted in the case of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. Friends and foes alike pay tribute 
to his worth as a man, his ability as a soldier, 


‘and his heroism under crushing defeat. Now 


that the acerbities growing out of civil strife 
have been softened by time, it is safe to say 
that there is no American, North or South, 
who does not gladly enroll him among the most 
eminent of his fellow-countrymen. And the 
book of ‘ Recollections and Letters’ prepared 
by his son and namesake will deepen this 
impression, at the same time that it proves the 
son to have no small share of the candor, vera- 
city, and magnanimity of his highly distin- 
guished father. 

The common experience of mankind attests 
that ‘ blood will tell’; and certainly there is no 
family boasting prouder achievements among 
the various branches of its stock than the Lees 
of Virginia. This book notes that at the con- 
clusion of the Civil War, Englishmen of means 
offered General Lee an estate and income in 
their own country commensurate with ‘ the dig- 
nity of an historic family.’ It was declined, 
needless to say ; for if the traditions of the Lees 
were aristocratic in the finest sense of a much 
abused word, they were none the less democratic 
in the good American sense,—constituting what 
Jefferson calls those of the ‘ aristoi,’ the class 
to which he looked for government of this great 
land of ours. And since the peculiar civiliza- 
tion of the South served to develop this class 
to an extent probably seen nowhere else in the 
world, it is small wonder that the South domi- 
nated the country until the very verge of the 
war between the States, and came perilously 
near winning in that unequal contest. 

It is generally known that General Lee was 
the son of ‘Light-Horse Harry’ Lee, one of the 
most daring and most lovable of the heroes of 





* RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. 
Lee. By his son, Captain Robert E. Lee. With portraits. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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the Revolution. It is not so generally known 
that General Henry Lee was buried at Dun- 
geness, on Cumberland Island, Georgia, where 
he died at the house of General Nathanael 
Greene on his return from the West Indies in 
1818. His more distinguished son first visited 
the spot, as his letter records, in January, 1862, 
when the war was at its height. Nor is it gen- 
erally known that General Lee married, in Mary 
Custis, the great-granddaughter of the widow 
Custis who is endeared to Americans as Martha 
Washington. General Lee’s letters to his dearly 
beloved wife form the foundation of this pleas- 
ant volume, appropriately bound in Confeder- 
ate grey and illustrated with four photogravure 
portraits of the great leader. These letters to 
the wife are supplemented chiefly by the remin- 
iscences of the son who, being of the same name, 
is distinguished as Captain Lee. Numerous 
other authentic sources are drawn upon, but it 
is from these two that the most distinct impres- 
sions are received. They disclose at once that 
fineness of nature which ensures respect and 
that profound sympathy with humankind which 
begets affection. No figure could be more manly 
than that presented by General Lee to his imme- 
diate family. 

Captain Lee’s reminiscences begin with the 
return of his father from the war with Mexico, 
in which no small share of military glory came 
to him. His residence at West Point, while 
Superintendent of the Military Academy there, 
is quite clear in his mind. The breaking out of 
the war between the States is even more clearly 
recalled, and some vivid impressions thereof 
are here set down. Concerning General Lee’s 
attitude at the time, a letter from him to Rev- 
erdy Johnson establishes beyond question the 
fact that Lee was unofficially tendered the com- 
mand of the armies of the United States before 
his resignation as Colonel of the First Cavalry. 
No doubt Captain Lee reflects his father’s atti- 
tude in holding to the constitutionality of seces- 
sion, and the consequent lack of justification in 
the armed invasion of Virginia which induced 
General Lee to take up arms in defense of his 
State, finally succeeding to the chief command 
of the Confederate forces. 

Possibly no episode in the book seems more 
characteristic of everyone concerned than Cap- 
tain Lee’s account of his own enlistment in the 
Southern army. The youth, then a student in 
the University of Virginia, was fretting because 
he had not been allowed to don a uniform at the 
beginning of hostilities; but his father 
restrained him until the Spring of 1862, when 
he gave his consent that he should enter the 
artillery as a private soldier, sending for him 
and superintending his equipment himself. This 
interesting episode receives the following com- 
ment: 





‘It was characteristic of his consideration for 
others, and the unselfishness of his nature, that at 
this time, when weighed down, harrassed, and bur- 
dened by the cares incident to bringing the 
untrained forces of the Confederacy into the field, 
and preparing them for a struggle the seriousness 
of which he knew better than anyone, he should 
give his time and attention to the minute details 
of fitting out his youngest son as a private soldier. 
I think it worthy of note that the son of the com- 
manding general enlisting as a private in his army 
was not thought to be anything remarkable or 
unusual. Neither my mother, my family, my 
friends, nor myself, expected any other course; and 
I do not suppose it ever occurred to my father to 
think of giving me an office, which he could easily 
have done. I know it never occurred to me, nor 
did I ever hear, at that time or afterwards, from 
anyone, that I might have been entitled to better 
rank than that of a private because of my father’s 
prominence in Virginia and in the Confederacy. 
With the good advice to be obedient to all author- 
ity, to do my duty in everything, great or small, 
he bade me good-bye, and sent me off to the Valley 
of Virginia, where the command in which I was 
about to enlist were serving under ‘‘ Stonewall 
Jackson.’’ ’ 


Nor did the young man obtain his commission 
until after he had repeatedly demonstrated his 
fitness for it by good conduct under fire. Three 
times he came under his father’s personal atten- 
tion as a private soldier, and the last of the 
three is certainly worth setting down as illus- 
trative of several things in the bringing up of 
the Lee family in the two generations involved. 
Captain Lee recounts the incident as follows: 

* On that oecasion [the battle of Sharpsburg] our 
battery had been severely handled, losing many men 
and horses. Having three guns disabled, we were 
ordered to withdraw; and while moving back we 
passed General Lee and several of his staff, grouped 
on a little knoll near the road. Having no definite 
orders where to go, our captain, seeing the com- 
manding general, halted us and rode over to get 
some instructions. Some others and myself went 
along to see and hear. General Lee was dismounted, 
with some of his staff around him, a courier hold- 
ing his horse. Captain Poague, commanding our 
battery, the Rockbridge Artillery, saluted, reported 
our condition, and asked for instructions. The 
General, listening patiently, looked at us, — his eyes 
passing over me without any sign of recognition, — 
and then ordered Captain Poague to take the most 
serviceable horses and men, man the uninjured gun, 
send the disabled part of his command back to 
refit, and report to the front for duty. As Poague 
turned to go, I went up to speak to my father. 
When he found out who I was, he congratulated 
me on being well and unhurt. I then said: 

* ** General, are you going to send us in again?’’ 

* «* ‘Yes, my son,’’ he replied, with a smile; ‘* you 
. er do what you can to help drive these people 

ac 7? , 


‘This incident, which certainly borders on the 
heroic, is noted in a letter from General Lee 
to Mrs. Lee soon after, in which he says, ‘ I have 
not laid eyes on Rob since I saw him in the 
battle of Sharpsburg,—going in with a single 
gun of his for the second time, after his com- 
pany had been withdrawn in consequence of 
three of its guns having been disabled. ’ 
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By one of the familiar paradoxes of history, 
‘General Lee’s very prominence kept him from 
a free expression of opinion, certainly from 
public expressions of: opinion on important 


y eg pee It is the great value of this book 
that it contains many of his private opinions on 
such topics, and many interesting estimates of 
men and events. Expressions by him regard- 
ing three of the men with whom he was most 
intimately connected are reproduced as fol- 
lows: 

‘ The joy of our victory at Chancellorsville was 
saddened by the death of ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ Jackson. 
His loss was the heaviest blow the Army of North- 
ern Virginia ever sustained. To Jackson’s note tell- 
ing him that he was wounded, my father replied: ‘‘ I 
cannot express my regret at the occurrence. Could 
I have directed events, I should have chosen for the 
good of the country to have been disabled in your 
stead. I congratulate you on the victory, which is 
due to your skill and energy.’’ Jackson said, when 
this was read to him, ‘‘Better that ten Jacksons 
should fall than one Lee.’’ Afterward, when it 
was reported that Jackson was doing well, General 
Lee playfully sent him word, ‘‘ You are better off 
than I am, for while you have only lost your left, 
I have lost my right arm.’’ Then, hearing he was 
worse, he said, ‘‘ Teil him that I am praying for 
him as I believe I have never prayed for myself.’’ ’ 

* «*T was sitting on my horse very near to Gen- 
eral Lee,’’ writes Captain W. Gordon McCabe to 
Captain Lee, ‘‘when a courier galloped up with 
the despatch announcing that General J. E. B. 
Stuart had been mortally wounded and was dying. 
General Lee was evidently greatly affected, and 
said slowly, as he folded up the despatch, ‘‘ General 
Stuart has been mortally wounded: a most valuable 
and able officer.’’ Then, after a moment, he added 
in a voice of deep feeling, ‘‘He never brought me 
a piece of false information,’’— turned and looked 
‘away. What praise dearer to a soldier’s heart 
could fall from the lips of the commanding general 
touching his Chief of Cavalry!’ 

‘General Lee was asked after the war, by a lady, 
his opinion of the position and part Mr. [Jefferson] 
Davis had taken and acted during the war. He 
replied: ‘‘If my opinion is worth anything, you 
‘an always say that few people could have done 
better than Mr. Davis. I knew of none that could 
have done as well.’’’ 


Regarding the most momentous of all Gen- 
eral Lee’s combats, he himself wrote to an 
inquiring historian as follows: 

‘As to the battle of Gettysburg, I must again 
refer you to the official accounts. Its loss was occa- 
‘sioned by a combination of circumstances. It was 
commenced in the absence of correct intelligence. 
It was continued in the effort to overcome the diffi- 
‘culties by which we were surrounded, and it would 
have been gained could one determined and united 
blow have been delivered by our whole line. As 
it was, victory trembled in the balance for three 
days, and the battle resulted in the infliction of as 
‘great an amount of injury as was received, and in 
frustrating the Federal campaign for the season.’ 


A pleasant anecdote relating to the meeting 
of the two Gettysburg commanders is recorded, 
Lee and Meade having been friends and com- 
rades in the ‘old’ army, before the war. The 
Confederate said, ‘ Meade, years are telling on 





you; your hair is getting quite grey.’ ‘ Ah, 
General Lee,’ replied Meade promptly, ‘it is 
not the work of years; you are responsible for 
my grey hairs.” Through Mr. Cazenove Lee, 
Captain Lee is able to record a conversation 
between Cassius Lee and his cousin-german, 
General Lee, in July, 1870. A portion, at least, 
of this weighty exchange of opinion must be set 
down, for all of it has historic value. In the 
words of Mr. Cazenove Lee, General Lee 
thought that 

‘If Jackson had been at Gettysburg they would 
have gained a victory; ‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘‘ Jackson 
would have held the heights which Ewell took the 
first day.’’ He said that Ewell was a fine officer, 
but would never take the responsibility of exceed- 
ing his orders, and having been ordered to Gettys- 
burg, he would not go farther and hold the heights 
beyond the town. I asked him which of the Federal 
generals he considered the greatest, and he an- 
swered, most emphatically, ‘‘McClellan by all 
odds.’’ He was asked why he did not come to 
Washington after the second Manassas. ‘‘ Because,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘my men had nothing to eat.’’’ 


It is worthy of note that less than half the 
volume is devoted to General Lee in war-time, 
the greater part of it describing his conduct 
after Appomattox, especially in relation to his 
position as President of Washington College. 
Whether in peace or war, defeat or victory, the 
well-drawn portrait in this book shows a man 
truly great, one of the first of all Americans. 


WALLACE RICE. 








PARTISAN HISTORY.* 


The history of a party, if it is to be of any 
permanent value, should be written by one who 
has the clear vision of a historian and the calm 
judgment of a philosopher, rather than the 
enthusiasm of an advocate. While he who 
writes it should set down naught in malice, he 
should likewise naught extenuate. He should, 
above all things, grasp the principle or prin- 
ciples differentiating the subject of his study 
from all opposing parties. Back of this, he 
should understand in its fulness the fact that 
the party, like the Sabbath, was made for man, 
and not man for the party. The origin of the 
party should be carefully sought in the ante- 
cedent history of the earlier parties which it 
displaced or absorbed. Its career should be 
traced with some recognition of the truth that 
the opinions and principles of a party are by no 
means the same when in power as when in oppo- 
sition ; that success inevitably breeds insolence, 
and that affliction is good for the soul of parties 

* Tue REPUBLICAN Party. A History of its Fifty Years’ 
Existence and a Record of its Measures and Leaders, 
1854-1904. By Francis Curtis. With a Foreword by 
President Roosevelt, and Introductions by William P. Frye 


and J. G. Cannon. In two volumes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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as well as of individuals. The fact that, in the 
main, half the nation supports some other party 
than the one in power should bring to mind the 
sanity of the people, which the greatest of 
Republicans so thoroughly respected, and should 
suggest the thought that where there are two 
great parties both may stand for some great 
principle, and that in the balance and poise of 
continuous readjustment the promise of safety 
lies. 

The writer of the book now under considera- 
tion does not meet these conditions; indeed, 
this is perhaps not to be expected in a work 
introduced by the three highest in rank and 
influence of the exponents of Republican policy. 
The work might better have been entitled, ‘ His- 
tory of the United States during the Suprem- 
acy of the Republican Party.’ It is an interest- 
ing narration of superficial events: connection 
is rarely suggested. One looks in vain for an 
explanation of the genetic connection of the 
Republican party with the older Whigs or Fed- 
eralists. He would however hardly expect to be 
correctly informed by one who writes: ‘The 
name National Republican was retained until 
the campaign of 1832, when the party became 
known as the Anti-Mason party, afterwards the 
Whigs,’ or who makes of the ‘ personal rule’ 
of Andrew Jackson a secession from the Repub- 
lican party of Jefferson, giving rise to the 
Democratic party. The fundamental distinc- 


tion between the two great parties of our 
national history does not appear in the present 


narrative. Our attention is so restricted to the 
heralding of nominating conventions and _plat- 
forms, that we learn nothing of the growth and 
change of public opinion. We are so occupied 
with the machinery of party that we almost for- 
get to ask for the motive-power back of the 
machinery. The critical spirit of the author is 
indicated by one of the sub-titles to the conclud- 
ing chapter, ‘ The Same Grand Old Party,’ and 
by the following sentence from that chapter: 
‘The Republican party, in its policies, its legis- 
lation, and its administration of the laws made 
by its chosen legislators, has from the beginning 
never faltered, never thought of retreat, and 
has never left a work till it was finished prop- 
erly.’ After reading this, one is prepared for 
a complete justification of the deeds of Repub- 
lican administrations and Congress from 1861 
to the present day; and the only partial excep- 
tion to such a justification is found when the 
tariff of 1883 is reached. The author then says: 
‘There is no criticism to be made upon the 
attempt of the Republican party to revise the 
Tariff laws in 1882 and 1883. It is only chari- 
table to say that they were not equal to the occa- 
sion.’ The prosperity which has come to the 
country since the passage of the Dingley tariff 
act is most naively accredited to that legisla- 





tion as a sufficient and adequate cause, with 
never a suspicion that the question of a stable 
standard was what the country went to the polls. 
for with a unanimity that almost submerged 
the Republican party under a rush of independ- 
ent voters. 

Ore would look to see some adequate discus- 
sion of the principles involved in the Recon- 
struction of the South after the war,—such a 
discussion as Mr. McCall gives in his admirable 
biography of Thaddeus Stevens,—in a two- 
volume history of the party of Reconstruction. 
Instead, we find the subject dismissed in a few 
pages, with the final word, ‘It is the generally 
accepted opinion, thirty years later, that they 
not only did the best they could, but did their 
work well and with the purest of motives.’ In 
spite of this ipse dizit, many are still claiming 
that not only purity of motive, but practical 
wisdom is necessary to statesmanship, and are 
ready to argue with that expert authority on 
this subject, Ex-Governor Chamberlain, that 
Reconstruction was a dismal failure. That 
interesting chapter in Reconstruction history— 
the conflicting views of Mr. Lincoln and Con- 
gress—is barely indicated. The financing of 
the war period, with its heritage of woe to the 
next generation in fiat money, is covered by the 
statement, ‘ It is enough to say that in the very 
darkest hour the finances of the country, its 
methods of taxation, the coins and credits and 
payments, were as near perfect as human wis- 
dom could devise.’ Curiously enough, Secre- 
tary Chase did not think so! The evil condi- 
tions that confronted Mr. Cleveland in 1893, 
and led to the disastrous industrial period that 
followed, conditions largely due to the silver 
legislation of a Republican Congress summed 
up in the Sherman Act, to the extravagance of 
a Republican administration, and to the incom- 
petency of a Republican Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, are all laid to the charge of the administra- 
tion that inherited them. When a reluctant 
Congress, impelled at length by public distress 
and Mr. Cleveland’s importunity, passed the 
repeal act of 1893, which paved the way for the 
good times that came in with Mr. McKinley, 
the candid chronicler can only concede: ‘ Mr. 
Cleveland and his advisers were astute enough 
to see that some attempt must be made to allay 
the apprehension of the business community ; 
consequently an extra session was called, result- 
ing in the repeal.’ It is ludicrous to find Presi- 
dent Cleveland condemned for one of the best 
things he consistently and persistently did—the 
vetoing of vicious pension legislation. It is 
amusing also to read the diatribe concerning 
the ‘Mugwump,’ which fills so many pages of 
the last chapter. Not even the discovery that 
Mr. McKinley was chosen President in 1896 
by the vote of the independent can abate the 
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contempt which this dyed-in-the-wool Repub- 
lican visits upon the man who has convictions 
and dares to give practical expression to them. 

The author states that the last Whig conven- 
tion was held in 1852, although he records the 
proceedings of a later one. He does not know 
why President Jackson allowed Troup and 
Georgia nullifiers to defy the decree of his 
special enemy John Marshall, while enforcing 
the law against Calhoun and South Carolina, 
in which case Jackson was defied. He dis- 
parages Mr. Seward’s ‘ higher law’ statement, 
in which every true Republican should glory, 
by finding a precedent for it in Amos Kendall’s 
setting the local community above the higher 
law, and so finding a sanction for his violation 
of the mails; citing also a still earlier prece- 
dent in the utterance of a Missouri judge, plac- 
ing mob action above the law of the land. 

In closing this well-written and plausible 
campaign document, the historian recurs to the 
words of the great classical writer Bentley on 
perusing a copy of Pope’s Iliad: ‘ A very pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope, but not Homer.’ Those who 
love the Republican party for what it has done 
of righteousness, despite its sins and its sinners, 
will look still to see its history portrayed in 
true colors. Joun J. HALsey. 








THROUGH THE EYES OF A Boy.* 


Since Mr. Howells’s delightful idyll of boy- 
hood, ‘A Boy’s Town,’ there has perhaps been 
no worthier companion volume than Mr. Dar- 
row’s ‘ Farmington.’ If one were born a boy, 
and has lived long enough to be able to look 
back and understand what it was to be young, 
and what his youth has meant to him ever since, 
he will find his real self again in these limpid 
pages. And if he be lucky enough to have 
begun life in the country, or in a village which 
was so small as to be almost the same thing, 
tucked in beside a millstream that divided two 
high hills, he will see with his waking eyes the 
places and the people that come to him in 
dreams,— dreams that are perhaps the best part 
of his life. 

In Farmington there was a church, a district 
school, a square, a burying-ground, and a mill. 
In the church, long hours of torture were spent 
by restless urchins, who were in great awe of 
the minister, and were surprised when they dis- 
covered later that he was a real man like others 
whom they knew. In the school-house, the little 
ruffians made life wretched for the teacher, and 
had as much fun and wasted as little time over 
their studies as was possible for them to do. 





* FARMINGTON. 
vania Village. By Clarence S. Darrow. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co. 


Memories of a Boyhood in a Pennsyl- 
A. C. 





They read the highly moral tales of the old 
readers, they declaimed the threadbare old ora- 
tions, and they governed themselves and each 
other according to the primal code of morals 
known to boys for many generations. In the 
village square they played the games suggested 
by the changing year; and along the stream, 
in the woods, fields, and over the hills, they 
had the endless varieties of fun and learned 
the thousand things which go to form the 
mind and character of country-bred children. 
Through the burying-ground they went only 
when they could prove the safety that lies in 
numbers, and when the sun shone on the tomb- 
stones which figured in their plan of life like 
sentient things. It is, however, when speaking 
of the village mill, which was the boy’s home 
as well, that Mr. Darrow is at his best. He has 
touched the simple life that flowed through and 
around it with a touch so wistful and so tender 
that the reader can only guess if there was a 
smile on his lips as he wrote, or if they were 
pressed together to keep back the tears. 

Not much character-drawing is attempted in 
this little book; and in this reserve Mr. Darrow 
shows much wisdom. People are not often 
clearly differentiated by the minds of children, 
who accept their social surroundings with as 
little question as they do their physical environ- 
ment. A few figures stand out with boldness, 
however, and if they are drawn with simple 
lines, the lines have a vigor and directness that 
give them quite enough of both light and shade. 
The well-known ne‘er-do-weel who lives in every 
village in every land has rarely been better 
drawn than in the light sketch of ‘ Ferman 
Henry,’ whose counterpart may be found in 
‘Sam Lawson’ in Mrs. Stowe’s memorable ‘ Old 
Town Folks.’ ‘Aunt Mary’ is another auld 
acquaintance whom one is not likely to for- 
get,— the woman who lived in bondage to a 
heartless idol .called Neatness, whose cult she 
ever preached to an unheeding generation. 
‘Squire Allen,’ the ‘ great man of the village,’ 
was so very great that it was quite inconceivable 
how so small a place could hold him; and the 
loungers and scandal-mongers of the black- 
smith’s and shoemaker’s shops,— we have seen 
them all before. 

The crowning glory of the book is the portrait 
of the boy’s father,— the gentle, honest, un- 
worldly old miller, who put aside the fervid 
longings of his own spirit in order that he 
might feed and clothe the children who thronged 
about his hearth; who, loving honor, lovin 
integrity, loving justice, above all else lov 
learning, in the beautiful old sense of the word. 
One rarely hears it so used in these hurried 
times, and perhaps it is the mission of the little 
book to open the eyes of a restless later day 
to the old and deep well-spring of contentment 
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that lies behind it. Here is a bit of this filial 
and tender portrait: 


‘Above the little porch that shelters the front 
door is my father’s study window. I look in and 
see him sitting at his desk with his shaded lamp; 
before him is his everlasting book, and his pale 
face and long white hair bend over the infatuating 
pages with all the confidence and trust of a little 
child. For a simple child he always was, from the 
time when he first saw the light until his friends 
and comrades lowered him into the sandy loam of 
the old churchyard. I see him through the little 
panes of glass, as he bends above the book. The 
chapter is finished and he wakens from his reverie 
into the world in which he lives and works; he takes 
off his iron-framed spectacles, lays down his book, 
comes downstairs and calls me away from my com- 
panions with the old story that it is time to come 
into the house and get my lessons. For the hun- 
dredth time I protest that I want to play,—to 
finish my unending game; and again he tells me 
no, that John Stuart Mill began studying Greek 
when he was only three years old. And with heavy 
heart and muttered imprecations on John Stvart 
Mill, I am taken away from my companions and my 
play, and set down beside my father with my book. 

can feel even now my sorrow and despair, as 1 
leave my playmates and turn the stupid leaves. But 
I would give all that I possess to-day to hear my 
father say again, as in that far-off time, ‘‘John 
Stuart Mill began studying Greek when he was only 
three years old.’’ ’ 


‘ Farmington’ is not a book to be taken from 
the public library, or even to be borrowed from 


an obliging friend. It is not a book for the 
limited express, or the smoking-room of an 


inn. It is a book to own,— to read by the win- 
ter’s fire, and re-read under a summer tree; a 
book to be kept on the shelf where the oldest 
favorites live. It is a book for boys, for women, 
— but above all, it is a book for men who have 


once been boys. Sara ANDREW SHAFER. 








SOCIAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. * 


The eminent French publicist and sociologist, 
Gabriel Tarde, in his work on ‘The Laws of 
Imitation’ has described, with wealth of learn- 
ing, the mechanism by which beliefs and desires 
are transmitted, conveyed, and improved. 
Unquestionably, imitation is a universal phe- 
nomenon of human life. But the theory leaves 


* Tne Laws or Imrration. By Gabriel Tarde. Trans- 
lated from the second French edition, by Elsie Clews 
Parsons. With an Introduction by Professor F. H. Gid- 
dings. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

AN EXAMINATION OF SOCIETY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
Evo.uTion. By Louis Wallis. Columbus: The Argus Press. 

THE SOCIALIZATION OF HuMANITY. By Charles Kendall 
Franklin. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

SoctaL Ernics. By James M. Coleman. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co. 

HoumMaAN Worx. By Charlotte Perkins 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

ANTHRACITE COAL COMMUNITIES. By 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 





Gilman. New 
By C. 8S. Loch. New 


Peter Roberts. 





unexplained the real contents of belief and 
desires, and it places no valuation upon them, 
lends no standards to test them. Imitation is 
even made the source of invention. Is this final 
and adequate? Strictly speaking, imitation is 
likeness, repetition; while invention signifies a 
novelty. Imitation is a fact which explains 
many facts, but it is itself a phenomenon to be 
explained. Professors Baldwin, Cooley, and 
other psychologists, have seen the defect and 
contributed further considerations; but the 
problem is not yet solved. Simply to give abun- 
dant illustrations of the copying process does 
not diminish our need of further insight into 
the exact reasons why the child frowns when its 
mother frowns, or why a savage prince struts 
in the silk hat of a European, with little else in 
the way of clothing. 

In reading Tarde’s argument, one may be 
persuaded to think imitation will explain every- 
thing; but the author himself is not under this 
illusion, and gives abundant facts to correct it. 
Imitation implies a common psychical nature, 
and must not be pressed too far. ‘ Every new 
fashion endeavors to become rooted in custom; 
but only a few are successful for the same rea- 
son that many germs are abortive . . . The rule 
of fashion is tied to that of reason.’ For exam- 
ple, the Esquimaux may wonder at and admire 
the dress of men and women from Italy, but 
they will not copy them. Imitation is influen- 
tial, but it must not require the Arctic nations 
to give up blubber and live on rice. French 
wine was added to beer in England, but most 
Englishmen prefer beer. 

Glimpses of H. de Vries’ mutation theory 
may be seen in this work, especially in connec- 
tion with the rise of invention. Novelties 
do not arise by slow gradations alone, but last- 
ing institutions spring up suddenly. Thus 
(p. 267): ‘In India, where in the depths of 
Hindooism the birth of some very low form of 
religion is actually an everyday occurrence, 
Lyell informs us that their starting-point lies 
in the preaching of some exalted reformer, of 
some ascetic or celibate.’ 

Tarde evidently wrote about America in a 
friendly spirit, so that the following bit of mis- 
information must illustrate the danger of sec- 
ond-hand reports of travellers: 


‘From one end to the other of the United States, 
from top to bottom, throughout all classes, even 
among good-looking women (and there is certainly 
no more striking example of the power of imitation 
than this), we find the repugnant habit of tobacco- 
chewing,—a fact that explains the universal pres- 
ence of the spittoon, the most indispensable piece of 
furniture in America. Is this a habit that is made 
necessary by the exigencies of race and climate? 
Not at all; it is another case of fashion and custom.’ 


If all M. Tarde’s illustrations were of this kind 
his book would not carry conviction very far. 
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The translation here noticed is quite well 
done, from the second edition (1895), the first 
French edition having appeared in 1890. The 
biographical introduction by Professor Giddings 
gives a brief and clear survey of the literary 
career of the author, who has died since this 
translation appeared. 

One must be a bold spirit to venture with 
Mr. Wallis on the vast scheme of ‘An Exam- 
ination of Society.’ If we follow the author, we 
shall traverse the entire course of human history 
from primitive savagery to the most recent and 
highest achievements of science and art. The 
range of topics and the list of authorities cited 
are enough to awe the most universal and ver- 
satile of scholars. Hebrew, Greek, Roman, 
medieval and modern civilizations, are passed 
under review to illustrate a theory of ‘ social 
cleavage.’ Where the whole argument comes 
to the practical issue, in the last chapter, we 
find that we have left in our critical crucible 
the author’s own panacea of heavy taxation — 
some would say confiscation — of land values; 
and there is an ingenious line of evidence to 
prove that the inventor of this theory has not 
plagiarized from Henry George or the social- 
ists. 

The author of ‘ The Socialization of Human- 
ity’ is serious, if we can judge by style and con- 
tent of the book. He is possessed by the philo- 
sophical craving for unification of experience. 
He hopes to reach a ‘ complete orientation of 
the race and the establishment of the principles 
which will lead to the democratization and 
socialization of humanity.’ Religion is the 
supreme interest of humanity, and that because 
the object of religion is humanity itself. Sin 
is ignorance. The salvation of the race is 
science,— organized and diffused knowledge of 
the conditions of universal well-being. There 
are many quotations from Comie, and even the 
allusions to Spencer do not show that his pro- 
test against the Positivist deposition of religion 
has been heeded. ‘ Instead of God read human- 
ity. The all-seeing eye is conscience; the all- 
feeling heart is sympathy, duty.’ We have a 
misleading reference to Kant (p. 90); his 
destructive criticism of theology is mentioned, 
but nothing is said of his constructive argu- 
ment. This is the author’s idea of a university: 
‘Every teacher in a university struggles with 
every other teacher to see which one can worry 
the student most with dry, hard tasks, exasper- 
ating examinations, brain-racking quizzes; that 
teacher being deemed the best who can produce 
the most dismay, despair, and disaster’ (p. 
183). One must feel relieved after expelling 
that kind of matter from his consciousness! 
There is much that is true and nobly said, albeit 
with wearisome repetition, in this volume. 
Those who have not felt the rational difficulties 





of this form of crude monism may regard it as 
final. But those who have studied Kant, Hegel, 
Green, Pfleiderer, and Tiel, as well as Comte 
and Spencer, will be likely to conclude that 
there are some problems still left in philosophy 
of which this writer has not even had a glimpse. 
But this brief paragraph is not the place for a 
counter-argument or for a plea for the detested 
idealism. 

Mr. Coleman’s book on ‘ Social Ethics’ has 
for its sub-title ‘ An Introduction to the Nature 
and Ethics of the State.’ It is, in fact, a plea 
for some sort of a theocracy. The book is writ- 
ten to prove that our government ought to con- 
fess the creed of Christianity. The author evi- 
dently does not recall the New England trial 
of his method, and the resulting hypocrisy, per- 
secution, and oppression of dissenters. He 
seems never to have read or duly considered the 
analysis of Roger Williams, or the reasons 
which led the religious founders of our republic 
and authors of our Constitution to avoid pre- 
cisely the mischief which this writer’s scheme 
would bring upon us. 

Socialism has many shrewd methods of secur- 
ing a hearing, and one of these is omitting the 
label and signature. In Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman’s ‘Human Work,’ as in Mr. Veblen’s 
keen and caustic ‘Theory of the Leisure 
Classes,’ we have a recommendation of the med- 
icine in the guise of a story; only here we have 
a highly passionate and at times dramatic plea, 
whereas in Veblen we have only the frosty star- 
light of pure science. The feminine advocate 
has a theory of work which urges that if society 
wants production it must first feed its members, 
provide them all abundantly with comfort and 
education, and then they will enjoy their tasks 
and sing even at ditch-digging. As for mem- 
bers of the parasitic group called ‘ Society,’ our 
author has little praise. 

‘Such women play the game we call ‘‘Society,’’ 
whose trivial performances are celebrated s0 
respectfully in our newspapers in their record of 
dinners and dresses and dances, as if what these 
people ate, or what they wore, or how they —— 
about, was of any earthly importance. ... They 
even designate their pitiful amusements as ‘‘social 
functions,’’ a misnomer as consummately absurd as 
**Christian Science.’’... For a lot ‘of richly 
caparisoned human animals to get together and eat, 
or embrace one another and caper about to the 
sound of music, has no more relation to a social 
function than St. Vitus’ dance has to chopping 
wood. A disease is not a function.’ 


Yet Mrs. Gilman’s book is a serious one, and 


contains, along with much crude expression of 
raw materials of systematic thinking, many 
powerful and valid arguments for the socializa- 
tion of production. The modern world is going 
that way much more rapidly than some people 
like to believe; and those who detest the visions 
of Socialism most of all, the ‘ captains of indus- 
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try,’ are those who seem to do more to push 
and pull society in the direction of unified pro- 
duction and social control than all the inspired 
prophets of the ‘ proletariate.’ 

Mr. C. 8S. Loch has brought together a num- 
ber of valuable papers relating to charity work 
of the modern type, which represent the more 
recent tendencies in this sphere. The motto on 
the title-page is significant: ‘If citizens be 
friends, they have no need of justice; but, 
though they be just, they need friendship or 
love also; indeed, the completest realization of 
justice seems to be the realization of friendship 
or love also.’ Social science may be compared 
to the work of the ‘assembler’ in a watch fac- 
tory. His function is to arrange the various 
parts so that they will finally mark the time,— 
the duty of a watch. All kinds of data, while 
isolated, minister little if at all to human wel- 
fare; but marshalled in subordination to 
supreme social ends, they ameliorate man’s 
estate. Thus, in this book the physicians advise 
wise action in respect to dispensaries and the 
rearing of children, the work of a hospital 
almoner, charitable action in phthisical cases ; 
while other persons, with experience in adminis- 
tration, give the results of experiments with 
agricultural colonies, labor bureaus, industrial 
partnerships, and poor-laws. The essays fur- 
nish valuable contributions to the science of 
charity. 

Mr. Peter Roberts, the author of ‘ Anthracite 
Coal Communities,’ has already described the 
more strictly economic aspects of the life of 
miners in ‘The Anthracite Coal Industry’ 
(1901); and in the present volume he sets 
before us the facts relative to the social and 
moral life of the anthracite mine employers. 
This study of the demography and culture of 
this interesting people is sane,earnest, idealistic, 
The writer has lived near the people he de- 
scribes; and while he lays bare the tragic phe- 
nomena of their narrow and animalistic exist- 
ence, he also reveals the promises of a better 
to-morrow manifested in occasional expressions 
of esthetic, ethical, and religious aspiration. 
The student of educational method will here 
confront many neglected factors in the social 
conditions of workingmen which demand im- 
provements in the curriculum of public schools. 
A local study, intensive rather than wide, and 
dealing with a fairly homogeneous population 
all dependent on a single industry, has far more 
value than one which rests on statistics whose 
averages are meaningless or misleading because 
they cover too large an area and have too many 
conflicting facts which cancel each other. Yet 
the universal elements of human nature and 
need are not obscure, for the writer ‘ sees all 
great things in the small.’ In dealing with 
this people, we wish to know the nature of the 





territory in which they live, the nationalities 
represented, the facts about births and deaths, 
the furniture of the homes, the food and amuse- 
ments, the treatment of children by parents, 
the schoolhouses, teachers, and pupils, school 
attendance, the activity of the churches, the 
saloon, the savings banks, the criminals, pauper- 
ism and charity, and politics. The author does 
not rest with description; he has a remedy for 
the evils and a working method of ameliora- 
tion; and he arranges his argument in a way 
which should make an impression on all patri- 
otic citizens who have not lost faith in the 
regenerating power of justice, reason, and edu- 


cation. CuHarLes R. HENDERSON. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The casual reader of Newman, 
whose attention is usually con- 
fined to the ‘ Apologia’ and the 
‘ Idea of a University,’ is almost certain to be 
repelled. He made, from the point of view of 
rational men, ‘the great refusal’; he said to the 
tides of intellect, ‘ No farther.’ He is a signal 
example of the mind of the ecclesiastic, that 
sternly limited, severe, often delicate instrument 
which deals with idealities as if they were facts, 
and for that reason, despite its humanitarian 
ends, frequently seems wanting in genuine human- 
ity, in a warm-blooded relation to men as they 
are. He was,. moreover, with his Hebrew and 
Huguenot blood, pre-committed to Roman legal- 
ism and sacramentalism, to an institution rather 
than to a philosophy, to mechanism rather than 
to life. This, we think, does not overstate the 
grounds of the casual reader’s repulsion from 
Newman. Such a repulsion, Dr. Barry’s book on 
Newman, published in the ‘ Literary Lives ’ series 
(Seribners), should do somewhat to remove. 
Newman was perfectly aware — no rationalist 
more so — that dogma is the merest adumbration 
of theological truth; so perfectly aware of this 
that he has been charged with essential skepti- 
cism. On the other hand, being a practical man 
and not a metaphysician, he made the funda- 
mental act of faith in the validity of his own 
mental processes that we are all obliged to make. 
His ‘ illative sense’ convinced him of spiritual 
truth,— gave him, in other words, ‘ certitude.’ 
‘ Proof ’ was not an exclusively logical process, 
but ‘ the limit of converging probabilities.’ Could 
moderation go further? The method was sound; 
that it should have led him to Rome is no miracle. 
Even Huxley thought it led either to Rome or to 
Agnosticism. There is no more disputing about 
the judgments of the ‘ illative sense ’ than about 
those of taste. He had exclaimed, in his illness 
of 1833, ‘ I shall not die, for I have not sinned 
against ‘light. ’ To the end, this was true. New- 
man’s aloofness from the concerns of ordinary 
men is harder to defend. He was, no doubt, what 
Dr. Barry calls him, the ‘ perfect friend. ; His 
personal charm was well-nigh irresistible. He 


Newman as 
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knew the heart of man as the great novelist knows 
it. Yet there are many passages in the sermons, 
for example, whose sternness is unrelieved by any 
touch of human pity. ‘ Fiereeness ’ he thinks a 
not undesirable quality of religion as compared 
with the lukewarmness he deprecated. Such a 
tone is strange and unwelcome in the ears even 
of good men who know and love their kind. It 
sounds strangely from a son of the Church which, 
after ail, faces the moral facts of human nature 
as Protestantism has never done. ‘ Fierceness,’ 
it seems to us, is a quality appropriate to no 
human institution and to no human interpreta- 
tion of a divine one. Dr. Barry properly lays 
much stress upon Newman’s sense of his- 
torie continuity, upon his application of the 
theory of Evolution in his doctrine of develop- 
ment, and upon the philosophical bearings of his 
‘ implicit reason.’ That ‘ his conclusions, as a 
whole, are akin to Schopenhauer’s’ is a statement 
that will prove illuminating to the casual reader. 
The fact is that while the volume is professedly 
devoted to Newman as an English prose classic, 
the chapters on ‘ The Logie of Belief ’ and ‘ New- 
man’s Place in History’ are far and away the 
most interesting. So true is it that Newman, even 
as the supreme master of English prose, yields in 
interest to Newman the man. Dr. Barry’s book is 
agreeably written. At times it is perhaps a shade 
fanciful or florid in style, but in tone it is emi- 
nently moderate and reasonable. But why should 
the author of a ‘ literary life’ misquote Milton 
(p. 140)? 


The humor and pathos, the sweet 
gratifications and the bitter disap- 
pointments of political life, are 
agreeably portrayed with pen and pencil and 
camera in Mr. Joseph Bucklin Bishop’s ‘ Our 
Political Drama,’ published by the Seott-Thaw Co. 
Three magazine articles on national conventions, 
presidential inaugurations, and early political 
caricature in America, form the basis of this 
attractive volume, which, without containing any- 
thing of great novelty or importance, brings 
together from such sourees as Greeley’s and 
Weed’s and Colonel MeClure’s political reminis- 
cences many readable items concerning public 
men and public events. The parallelism in the 
eareers of Clay, Webster, and Blaine, each of 
whom had the presidential bee persistently buzz- 
ing in his bonnet, is well brought out. Clay, 
whose immortal declaration that he would rather 
be right than be president is more familiar than 
its authorship, made at least one other pithy ut- 
teranee, when, disappointed a third time in the 
hope of his life, he declared his inability to sup- 
port the successful candidate (Taylor) who 
had refused him his support four years 
previously. ‘ Magnanimity is a noble virtue,’ 
said Clay, ‘and I have always endeavored 
to practice it; but it has its limits, and 
the line of demarcation between it and 
meanness is not always discernible.’ The popular 
myth about Jefferson’s democratic simplicity in 
riding on horseback and unattended to his inaug- 
uration, hitching his animal to the palings and 


The pains and 
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walking alone into the Senate chamber to take 
the oath of office, is pretty effectually exploded 
by the author, who has collected a number of 
interesting incidents relating to that and other 
presidential inaugurations. In dealing with the 
subject of caricature, he assigns 1832 as the date 
when this engine of political warfare was first 
employed in America. It seems very unsafe to 
assert that grotesque or offensive drawings had 
never before been used in the heat of a pre-elec- 
tion campaign, even though these interesting 
objects of art may be no longer extant. Lincoln- 
iana naturally take a prominent place in Mr. Bish- 
op’s book; but it is somewhat surprising that he 
should choose to relate in full, from Greeley’s 
‘ Recollections,’ the old Fox River aneedote. The 
caricatures of Lincoln, reproduced ‘with other 
similar cartoons, are startling in their hideous 
coarseness, and make strikingly evident how 
greatly our cartoonists have improved, both in 
taste and skill, since the early sixties. That the 
work under review is especially timely at this 
political season is of course apparent. 


Like his great adversary Napoleon, 
the Duke of Wellington is being 
made the subject of many essays, 
sketches, and biographies. The latest in this kind 
is a volume entitled ‘ Reminiscences of the Duke 
of Wellington ’ (imported by Seribner), written 
by the late Rev. G. R. Gleig, and published by his 
daughter sixteen years after his death. Mr. 
Gleig’s long life of ninety-two years (1796-183) 
was a busy and honorable one. As a youth of 
sixteen he volunteered in a regiment on its way 
to take part in the Peninsular campaign, where he 
learned to know the Duke (then Marquis) of 
Wellington. He had a taste of American service 
in the war of 1812, and wrote an account of the 
unhappy campaigns at Washington and New 
Orleans. A novel which he published in 1825, 
called ‘ The Subaltern,’ based on the Peninsular 
war and dedicated to the Duke, brought him into 
favorable notice. At this time Mr. Gleig was 
rector of Ash in Kent, and a near neighbor to 
Walmer Castle, one of the Duke’s residences. He 
was on friendly and even intimate terms with the 
great man, whose confidence he shared, whose 
views, with some modifications, he followed, and 
to whose political fortunes he was steadily loyal. 
In 1862 he published a ‘ Life of Wellington,’ to 
which the present volume of ‘ Reminiscences ’” 
must be regarded as an appendix. : Leisurely put 
together in a serene old age, it is discursive and 
good-tempered; and we can smile indulgently at 
the complacency with which the veteran Tory 
parson-politician records the good advice which 
he gave his illustrious patron, and which at times 
the latter would have done well to follow. The 
Duke’s three residences, Walmer Castle, Strath- 
fieldsaye, and Apsley House, are pleasantly 
described ; and there are sketches of various celeb- 
rities who at different times were the Duke’s 
guests, — among them Talleyrand, the Duke of 
Cumberland, Sir Robert Peel, Charles Arbuthnot 
and his charming wife (who played the role of 
Egeria very successfully) the second Marquis of 
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Salisbury, and so on, down to such occasional 
guests as ‘ Billy ’ Holmes and ‘ Chin’ Grant. It 
cannot be said that these ‘ Reminiscences’ add 
very much to what was previously known of Well- 
ington, whose singularly simple character, like his 
‘ good gray head,’ was known of all men; but 
they form an agreeable addendum to the more 
formal biographies. 


A reminiscence of Rossetti too 
of Rossetti, fragmentary to interest many out- 
by @ Friend. side the cult is to be found in 
* Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 
Cirele’ by the late Henry Treffry Dunn. The 
recollections are edited and annotated — rather 
too liberally, we think — by Mr. Gale Pedrick. 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti furnishes a brief preface 
sanctioning the book, and the publishers, Messrs. 
James Pott & Co., have provided several unique 
illustrations in photogravure. Readers of Mr. 
William Rossetti’s memoir of his brother will re- 
member that Mr. Dunn lived with Rossetti for 
many years in the capacity of companion, 
assistant, and disciple; so this little book 
represents a genuine and intimate contribu- 
tion to Rossetti’s biography. A large part 
of it is occupied with an account of Mr. 
Dunn’s first visit to Rossetti. The painter, 
who was then a little under forty and at the 
height of his mental power, received the visitor 
cordially and showed him over the picturesque old 
Cheyne Row house — many rooms of which are 
deseribed in detail in the ‘ Recollections ’— and 
its ample grounds, where Rossetti kept his queer 
collection of pets. They should hardly be called 
pets, Mr. Dunn thinks. Rossetti was not fond of 
animals, nor did he know much about them, 
‘ It was simply a passion he had for collecting, 
just as he had for books, pictures, and china, 
which impelled him to convert his house into a 
sort of miniature South Kensington Museum and 
Zoo combined.’ In his search for old blue Nan- 
kin, Rossetti had friendly rivals in Howell and 
‘ Jimmy ’ Whistler, who had set the fashion. Mr. 
Dunn tells an amusing story of a dinner-party 
that Howell gave to celebrate a particularly 
glorious find, and of a return dinner at which 
Rossetti expected to be able to celebrate his 
possession of the same beautiful dish. Another 
interesting chapter deals with the experiments of 
the Rossetti circle in table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
and mesmerism. Rossetti’s latest biographer, Mr. 
Arthur Benson, has suggested that the poet’s 
personality:has been shown to the world in too 
detailed a fashion and with too morbid a color- 
ing; this little volume, slight yet impressive, and 
dealing only with the best years of Rossetti’s 
life, will help to swing the balance toward a saner 
and more inspiring estimate of his complex char- 
acter. 


Recollections 


Among the recent importations of 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. is 
‘The French Noblesse of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ translated by Mrs. Colqu- 
houn Grant from the Memoirs of the Marquise 
de Créquy. The translation is a spirited one, and 
Mrs. Grant has shown considerable skill in select- 
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ing, from the seven volumes of the original, pas- 
sages which have a present interest and at the 
same time can be fitted one to another so as to 
present the aspect of a continuous narrative. 
There is no doubt that the result is good reading. 
The Marquise (in the Memoirs at least) had a 
ready wit, oftenest barbed, and her reminiscences 
are full of quaint stories, clever bits of descrip- 
tion, and graphic accounts of the brilliant court 
eirele in which she moved. She was a woman of 
strong opinions, as witness her intense dislike of 
Voltaire, Talleyrand, and the House of Orleans, 
her serene contempt for the plebeian Benjamin 
Franklin, and her undying devotion to her church 
and her king. Naturally, the Memoirs abound in 
color and variety. For their absolute veracity 
there is not so much to be said. The Marquise 
did not write them herself, except possibly a 
little of the first volume, and since the person who 
completed the work — as he alleged, with her 
codperation — was so careless as to mis-state and 
mis-date events in the life of the supposed author, 
it is not likely that he was over-serupulous in 
other matters. The Memoirs represent, then, a 
mass of almost contemporary gossip and tradi- 
tion, vivified by being put into the mouth of a 
witty and charming woman, who wishes her 
grandson to profit by her wide experience of the 
world. The matter of authorship did not trouble 
the book’s first public, who, when the Memoirs 
appeared in 1834, seized upon it with avidity, 
finding verisimilitude if not truth in its contents. 
So, if the author was a fabulist he was a clever 
one, with an exhaustive knowledge of his sub- 
ject and an entertaining method, more trust- 
worthy at least than the historical novelist’s, of 
impressing upon his readers the atmosphere of 
pre-revolutionary France. 


‘ Men and Manners of the Third 
politics of the Republic,’ from the pen of Mr. 
Third Republic. Albert D. Vandam, and published 
by Messrs. James Pott & Co., is the last volume 
we shall have from the popular author of ‘ An 
Englishman in Paris’; for death overtook him 
before the book was quite ready for the press, 
and it was necessary for another hand to put the 
finishing touches to his manuscript. Long resi- 
dence in Paris, with abundant leisure and ample 
means during at least a part of that period, 
appears to have given the author pre-eminent 
qualifications for detailing the gossip of the boule- 
vards; and those interested in what he has to 
offer will find his chapters highly entertaining. 
Yet we must not convey a false impression: Mr. 
Vandam also conducts us into the labyrinth of 
French polities with a confidence in his own pow- 
ers of guidance that is very wonderful. We learn 
some new things which, if true, are noteworthy,— 
for example, how very easily the sons of Louis 
Philippe could have saved their father’s throne 
in 1848 had they cared more for glory and less for 
money; and by what a mere accident the Third 
Republic came into existence in 1870, when Jules 
Favre, at one o’clock in the morning of the mem- 
orable fourth of September, was permitted by a 
compliant chairman to move the deposition of the 
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Emperor. To Mr. Vandam, Napoleon III. was 
‘ every inch a king,’ and Thiers, Gambetta, Grévy 
and company are more or less objects of con- 
tempt. As throwing an-oceasional side-light on 
an important epoch in French history, the book 
has its value; but one may question whether the 
revival of memories intimately associated with 
party quarrels and international hatreds tends to 
promote the concord of nations, or even, when the 
memoirs rise at times hardly above the level of 
gossip, to contribute to the edification of the 
individual reader. 








NOTES. 


Two Autumn publications of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. not previously announced are ‘ Mine 
and Thine,’ a book of verse by Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates, and ‘Cain,’ a poetic drama by Mr. George 
Cabot Lodge. 

The first book by an American war correspondent 
dealing with the present Eastern hostilities will 
appear in Mr. Frederick Palmer’s ‘First Year’s 
Campaign,’ to be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘In the Days of Chaucer,’ by Mr. Tudor Jenks, 
will form the first volume in a projected series 
dealing with the lives of great writers, introduced 
by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and published by 
Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

A second volume of recollections by Madame 
Adam (Juliet Lamber) will be published at once 
by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. This will cover ‘My 
Literary Life,’ and will inelude personal reminis- 
eences of George Sand, Alfred de Musset, and 
Sainte-Beuve. 

The 1905 edition of Messrs. Laird & Lee’s handy 
little ‘Diary and Time-saver’ makes its appearance 
in good season. Besides the diary proper there are 
a number of good maps and much useful statistical 
matter, the whole presented in a neat leather-bound 
booklet for the vest pocket. 

The long-awaited edition of Swinburne’s com- 
plete poetical works will be published this month 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The edition is in 
six volumes, and wili include the contents of the 
poet’s iatest book, ‘A Channel Passage,’ now in 
press. A long introductory letter to Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton is contained in the first volume. 

Lafeadio Hearn, well known for his books on 
Japanese subjects, died in Tokyo late last month. 
He was born in June, 1850, at Leucadia, Santa 
Maura, Ionian Islands. His childhood and boyhood 
were passed in Wales, Ireland, England, and 
France, and he was educated by a private tutor and 
at various Roman Catholic schools and colleges. His 
guardian, a grand-aunt, losing her property, young 
Hearn was sent to America at the age of nineteen 
to make his way. He learned the printer’s trade in 
Cincinnati, and afterwards became a journalist 
there. He then went to New Orleans, where he 
remained ten years as an editorial writer. In 1887 
he went to the West Indies, two. years later to New 
York, and from there to Japan, where he found 
employment as a teacher. He married a Japanese 
wife, and became a subject of the empire, taking 
the name of Y. Koizumi. In 1896 he was appointed 
a lecturer on English literature in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, but he resigned this position 
in 1903. His books, dealing mainly with the spirit- 
ual life of Japan, number over fifteen. 





List OF NEW Books. 
[The following list, containing 150 titles, includes books 
received by THE D1au since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF GENERAL RoBERT E. LEE. 
By his son, Captain Robert E. Lee. With photogravure 
portraits, large 8vo, y top, uncut, pp. 461. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

AN IRISHMAN’sS StToRY. a Justin McCarthy. Large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 436. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of 
Logic and English, University of * Aberdeen. With sup- 
plementary chapter. With photogravure portraits, 
large Svo. pp. 449. Longmans, Green & Co. $5. net. 

AUBREY DE VERE: A Memoir, based on his Unpublished 
Diaries and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. Illus. 
in photogravure, ete., large 8vo, pp. 420. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.60 net. 

Tue Lire or MICHELAGNOLO BvONAROTTI. Collected by 
Ascanio Condivi: trans. from the original Italian by 
Herbert P. Horne. 8vo, uncut, pp. 86. Boston: The 
Merrymount Press. $7.50 net. 

A Lire oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By William J. Rolfe, 
Litt. D. Illus. with etchings, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
551. Dana Estes & Co. $3. 

THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL, LADY BurRTON: The Story of her 
Life. Told in part by herself and in part by W. H. 
Wilkins. New edition, in one volume. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 778. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 


HISTORY. 


THE UNITED States: A History of Three Centuries; Popu- 
lation, Politics, War, Industry, Civilization. By Will- 
iam Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes. 
To be complete in 10 parts. Part I., 1607-1697. Illus., 
large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 533. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

Gass’s JOURNAL OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. 
By Sergeant Patrick Gass. New edition, edited by 
James Kendall Hosmer, LL.D. [Illus., 8vo, gilt top 
uncut, pp. 298. A. C. McClurg & Co. $3.50 net. 

THE HISTORY OF NEGRO SERVITUDE IN ILLINOIS, and of the 
Slavery Agitation in that State, 1719-1864. By N. 
Dwight Harris, Ph.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 276. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

THE COURTSHIP OF QUEEN ELIZABETH: A History of the 
Various Negotiations for her Marriage. By — 
Hume. Revised edition, with new chapters. With 
photogravure portrait,.large 8vo, pp. 404. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $3.50 net. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1898. Edited by Emma 
Helen Blair and James Alexander og with 
historical Introduction and additional Notes by Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne. Vol. XVIII., 1617-1620. Thius., 
large S8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 346. Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark .Co. $4. net. 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D. Vol. VII., Ross’s Adventures 
of the First tlers on the Oregon or Columbia River, 

1810-1813. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 3 
Arthur H. Clark Co. $4. net. 

History OF MARYLAND. By James McShery; edited and 
continued by Bartlett B. James, Ph.D. Illus., large 
8vo, pp. 437. Baltimore Book Co. 

Penn’s GREENE CoUNTRY TOWNE: Pen and Pencil 
Sketches of Early Philadelphia and Its Prominent 
Characters. By Rev. 8S. F. Hotchkiss, Illus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 216. Ferris & Leach. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Later Pepys: The Correspondence of Sir William 
Weller Pepys, Bart., Master in Chancery, 1758-1829. 
Edited by Alice C. C. Gaussen. In 2 vols., illus., 
8vo, gilt tops, uncut. John Lane. $7.50 net. 

CoMPROMISES. By Agnes Repplier, Litt. D. 1Gme, , Silt 
top, pp. 277. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.1 

RECREATIONS OF AN ANTHOLOGIST. By Brander Matthews. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 228. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1. net. 

STUDIES OF A BOOKLOVER. 
Sr as net gilt top, uncut, pp. 301. James Pott & 
1.2 

AMERICAN ee Stories. Selected and edited, with 
Introductory Essay en the Short Story, by Charles 
Sears Baldwin, A. M. 12mo, pp. 333. ‘“ Wampum 
Library” Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40 net. 

Freevom: A Play in Four Acts. By Alice Groff. 12moe, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 58. R. G. Badger. $1. 


By Thomas Marc Parrot. er - be 
Co. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 


CERTAINE SONETS WRITTEN BY Str PHILIP SIDNEY. 
uncut, pp. 48. The Riverside Press. $4. net. 

THe INTELL@cTvat Lire. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Illustrated edition; illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 466. Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. By Sir Arthur 
Helps; edited by M. Oppenheim. Vol. IV., complet- 
ing the work. With maps, 12mo, pp. 374. ohn 
Lane. 1.50 net. 

FROM THE GARDEN OF HELLAS: 
from the Greek Anthology. 


16mo, 


Translations into Verse 
By Lilla Cabot Perry. 


New edition; 12mo, gilt top, pp. 142. Houghton, 
Mifiin & Co. $1.25. 
FICTION. 


THE Foop or THE Gops, and How It Came to Earth. By 
. G. Wells. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 329. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

TRAFFICS AND Discovertes. By Rudyard Kipling. ‘“ Out- 
ward Bound” edition. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 
Svo, gilt top, uncut, 9 438. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
(Sold only in sets subscription.) 

BLACK FRipay. By Frederick 8. — Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 409. Bobbs- y Merrill Co. $1.5 

SABRINA WARHAM: The Story of ~y Youth. By Lau- 
rence Housman. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 439. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Ho in color, 12mo, pp. 357. Dodd, Mead & Co, 

THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY. By Nelson Lioyd. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 335. Charles Scribner’s Sons. . $1.50. 

Tue BeTrRayaAL. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 333. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

THe Loves or Miss ANNE. By S. R. Crockett. With 
Croatian ieee in color, 12mo, pp. 421. Dodd, Mead & 

0. 50. 


THE Private Tutor. By Gamaliel as Jr. 12m6e, 
pp. 322. Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1. 

Tae Happy Averace. By Brand Whitheck. 12mo, pp. 
847. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


Tommy & Co. By Jerome K. Jerome. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
837. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Tae Mastery. By Mark Lee samen. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 402. Macmillan Co. $1.5 
BLAZED TRAIL Srortes, and Stories I the Wild Life. By 
Stewart Edward White. With frontispiece in color, 
hillips & Co. 


12mo, gilt top, pp. 260. McClure, 
$1.50. 


Gop’s Goop Man: A Simple Love Story. By Marie Cor- 
elli. 12mo, pp. 523. ~~ Mead & Co. $1.50. 
THe APOLOGY oF AYLIFFE. y Ellen Olne 
pp. 323. Houghton, Mimi A Co. $1. 
THE ag OF FULFILMENT. 
, 12mo, pp. 379. hicChore 
seemnenes ! A Novel of the War. 
12mo, pp. 412. 


Kirk. 12mo, 
Cure Madden Martin. 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

By oo Sinclair. 
HELEN ALLISTON . 


Macmillan Co. $1. 
By the author of “ Gtisabeth’s Chil- 
dren.” 12mo, pp. 339. John Lane. $1.50. 
Tse FLIGHT or A MotH. By Emily Post. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 254. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
ROLAND oF ALTENBURG. By Edward Mott Woolley. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 350. Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. $1.50. 

Tae REVELATION OF HerseLF. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
12mo, pp. 258. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Secret History or Topay: Being Revelations of a Dip- 
er Spy. By Allen Upward. Illus., 12mo, pp. 

310. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Deacon LysaNper. By Sarah Pratt McLean Greene. 
lee 2oae. gilt top, uncut, pp. 223. Baker & Taylor 


Tue Desporters: Being the Story of a Missing Will and 


of the Search for It. By Edmund Mitchell. 12mo, 

pp. 827. Cassell & Co. $1.25. 
DgBONNAIRE. By William 3. Mech rere TIllus., 
cClure, illips & Co. 


j23° gilt top, pp. 228 
one CHEERFUL AMERICANS. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
Illus., 2 pp. 284. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

F THE LITTLE A Tale of “The Young 
Lov Fund the Wars of the Roses. By T. D. 
Rhodes. Illus., 12mo, pp. 181. Robert Clarke Co. $1. 

THE Goop OF THE ‘WIcKED, and The ap | Sketches. By 
Owen Kildare. — uncut, pp. 148. Baker & 
Taylor Co. 75 cts. 

Dan BLAcK, EpITor R AND PROPRIE By Seymour Eaton 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 54. Philadelphia : "Library Publish: 
ing al = = 

Tae Sorc Morehead. a. 


George 12mo, 
Pp. 190. sy Publishing Co. Paper, 25 cts. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Our West INDIAN NgIGHBORS: The Islands of the Carib- 
bean Sea, “ America’s Mediterranean.”’ By Freder- 
ick A. Ober. Illus.,. 8vo, = top, uncut, pp. 433. 
James Pott & Co. $2.50 net. 

INDIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND Country . By Herbert Comp- 
ton. JMlus., 12mo, pp. 1. “Our Asiatic Neigh. 
bors.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


WHERE Does THE Sky BEGIN? By Washington Gladden. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 335. Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

IDEALS OF SCIENCE AND FairH: Essays by Various Auth- 
ors. Edited by Rev. J. E. Hand. i12mo, pp. 333. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 

SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By William wy M.D. 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 54. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 85 
cts. net. 

THE GOSPEL ANP THE CHURCH. By Alfred Loisy; trans. 
by Christopher Howe. 12mo, pp. 277. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1. net. 

THE ETHICAL TEACHING oF Jesus. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D. D. 8vo, pp. 293. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

From Epicurvus To Curist: A Study in the Principles 
of Personality. By William De Witt Hyde. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 285. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

THe MIND or WHITTIER: A Study of Whittier’s Funda- 
mental Religious Ideas. By Chauncey J. Hawkins. 
12mo, pp. 114. Thomas Whittaker. 80 cts. net. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


THE Monroe Doctrine. By T. B. Edgington, A.M. With 
photogravure rtrait, large 8vo, pp. 344. Little 
Brown & Co. $3. net. 

THe TRUTH ABOUT Morocco: An Indictment of the Policy 
of the British Foreign Office with Regard to the Anglo- 
French Agreement. y M. Aflalo; with preface by R. 
B. Cunninghame Graham. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
283. John Lane. $1.50 net. 

First CONDITIONS OF HUMAN PROSPERITY. By Hon. R. 
Russell. 12mo, pp. 156. Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


THe CycLe or Lire, according to Modern Science: A 
Series of Essays Ly to Bring Science Home to 
Men’s Business and By C. W. Saleeby, M. D. 
With diagrams, 8vo, gilt a uncut, pp. 343. 

& Brothers. $2. net. 

Nature’s INVITATION: Notes of a Bird-Gazer, North and 
South. By Bradford Torrey. 12mo, pp. 300. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 

Our Bic Game: A Book for Sportsmen and Nature Lov- 
ers. By Dwight W. Huntington. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
347. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A GUIDE TO THE Best HISTORICAL NOVELS AND TALES. 
By Jonathan Nield. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. S8vo, pp. 235. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

PITMAN’s COMMERCIAL SPELLER: A Book of Reference 
for Stenographers and Schools. 32mo, pp. 176. New 


Harper 


York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 35 cts. 
Larrp & Lze’s Diary AND Trme-Saver for 1905. With 
maps, 32mo, Laird & Lee. Leather, 25 cts. 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
Pictures BY GeorGE FrepEeRICK Watts. Introduction 


and selections by Julia Ellsworth Ford and Thomas 
W. Lamont. Folio. Fox, Duffield & Co. $5. 

Tue CANTERBURY TALES OF CHAUCER: A Modern Render- 
ing into Prose of the Prologue and Ten Tales. By 
Percy Mackay; illus. in color by Walter Appleton 
Clark. 4to, gilt top, pp. 235. Fox, Duffield & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

WESTMINSTER AnBEY. Painted by John Fulleylove, R. I.; 
described by Mrs. A. Murray Smith. Illus. in color, 
large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 147. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Our CHuristmas Tipes. By Theodore Ledyard Cuyiler, 
D.D. With portrait and decorations, 2. gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 101. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 

Cats BY THE Way. By Sarah E. Trueblood. Iilus., 
8vo, pp. 115. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Our FrigenpD THE Doc. By Maurice Maeterlinck; illus. by 
Paul J. Meylan; decorations oe — B. Falls. 


12mo, gilt top, uncut. Dodd, M Co. $1. net. 

Nautical Lays OF A LANDSMAN. 2 * Wallace Irwin. 
Illus. by Peter Newell. 12mo, pp. 134. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1. net. 


LA WHEELER Witcox. Com- 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH EL 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 283. W. 


iy.” by Ella Giles Ruddy. 
B. Conkey Co. $1. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


E1ent Cousins; or, The Aunt Hill. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
New edition; illus., Svo, gilt top, pp. 292. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2. 


Rose in Bioom: A Sequel to “ Eight Cousins.” By 
Louisa M. Alcott. New edition; illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 344. Little, Brown & Co. 2. 


Mr. WIND AND MADAM RAID . 
by Emily Makepeace. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rep Cap TALES: Stolen from the Treasure Chest of the 
Wizard of the North. Which theft is humbly ac- 
knowledged by S. R. Crockett. Illus. in color, 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 413. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

River-LAND: A Story for Children. By Robert W. 
Chambers. Illus. in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
4to, pp. 92. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 

BABES IN TOYLAND. By Glen McDonough and Anna Alice 
Chapin; illus. in color by Ethel F. tts. Large 8vo, 
pp. 180. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI: A Story of Adventure in Cen- 
tral Africa. By Ernest Glanville. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
381. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

RHYMES AND JINGLES. By Mary Mapes Dodge; illus. 
by Sarah 8S. Stilwell. lomo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 222. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR. By Frances Browne; with 
introduction by Frances Hodgson Burnett.  Illus., 
a gilt top, pp. 214. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


By Paul De Musset; trans. 
= 8vo, gilt edges, pp. 150. 


Prince Henry’s Samor Boy. Freely adapted from the 
German of Otto von Bruneck by Mary J. Safford. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 293. Henry Holt & Co. bg 50. 

HIs MAJESTY’S Stoop DiaMoND Rock. By H. Hunt- 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 431. Hougiton, Simin & 


NATHALIg’sS SISTERS: The Last of the McAlister Records. 
By Anna Chapin Ray. Illus., 12mo, pp. 290. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Tuer RIDER OF THE BLACK Horse: A Story of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. By Everett T. Tomlinson. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 387. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

THe Mysterious Beacon Licut: The Adventures of 
Four Boys in Labrador. Illus.., 12mo, pp. 354. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

THE LIGHT BRIGADE IN SPAIN; or, The Last Fight of Sir 
John Moore. By Herbert Strang; with preface by 


Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Verner. Illus., 8vo, pp. 416. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

MINNOWS AND TRITONS. By B. A. Clarke. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 328. Dodd, Mead ’ Co. $1.50. 

LITTLE PRECIOUS By Gertrude Smith. Illus. in color, 


large 8vo, pp. 147. Harper & Brothers. $1.30 net. 

Boys or St. Timotnuy’s. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 284. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1.25 net. 

Sea-WOLVES OF SEVEN SHORES. By Jessie Peabody Froth- 
ingham. Illus., 12mo, pp. 334. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.20 net. 

By Conprvct AND Covurace: A Story of Nelson’s Days. 

y G. A. Henty. TIllus., i2mo, pp. 381. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 

A MIDSHIPMAN IN THE Paciric: His Adventures on Whaler, 

Trader, and Frigate. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 341. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 
net. 

THE WANDERING TWINS: A Story of Labrador. By Mary 
Bourchier Sanford. Illus., 12mo, pp. 300. A. C. 


McClurg & Co. $1.25. 


JOSEPHINE. By Ellen Douglas Deland. Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 273. Harper & Brothers. 1.25. 
Tur Book or INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES. With sug- 


gestions for entertainments. By Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 610. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

THE MARVELOUS LAND or Oz. By L. Frank Baum. Illus. 
in color, etc., large 8vo, pp. 287. Chicago: Reilly 
& Britton Co. 1.25 

AMERICAN Boy’s Lire OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
ward Stratemeyer. Illus., 
Shepard. $1.25. 

THE WELL IN THE Woop. By Bert Leston Taylor. 
12mo, pp. 191. Bobbs-Merrill Co. -25. 
THe Boy Captive oF OLD DEERFIELD. 
Wells Smith. Illus., 12mo, pp. 304. 

Co. $1.25. 

FANTASMA LAND. 
by the author, 
$1.25. 

THE LitTLe Grey Hovse. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, pp. 267. 
Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

Tue Happy Heart Famity. By Virginia Gerson. Illus. 
in color, 4to, pp. 32. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1. net. 


By Ed- 
i2mo, pp. 311. Lee & 


Illus., 


By Mary P. 
Little, Brown & 


By Charles Raymond Macauley. Illus. 
12mo; pp. 204. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


By Marion Ames Taggart. 
McClure, 





A Book or Litrie Boys. By Helen Dawes Brown. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 158. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

TALES OF A PouLTRY FarM. By Clara Dillingham Pierson. 
Illus., 12mo; pp. 195. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

THE FLOWER Princess. By Abbie Farwell Brown. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 126. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Santa CLAUS’ WONDERFUL CANDY Circus. By Olive Aye. 
Illus. in color, 4to. Laird & Lee. 50 cts. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. 


A History OF EDUCATION in the United States. By Edwin 
Grant Dexter, Ph.D. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 656. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Up THROUGH CHILDHOOD: A Book for Parents and 
Teachers. By George Allen Hubbell, Ph. D. 12mo, 
pp. 303. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. By Craven Laycock and 
Robert Leighton Scales. 12mo, pp. 361. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 

How THE UNITED STATES BECAME A NATION. By John 
Fiske. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 254. Ginn & Co. $1.25. 

THE ba rs OF PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

By Albert L. Cw oag Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 248 D. C. 
Heath & Co. $1.5 

ELEMENTS OF i eae DRAWING. By Gardner C. 
Anthony, A.M. Revised and enlarged edition. Illus., 
oblong 12mo, pp. 152. D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 

A Source Boox or. ROMAN History. By Dana Carleton 
uate. A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 258. D. C. Heath & 

t+) " 

BACON’S Aozayeneine OF LEARNING, Book I. Edited by 
Albert S. Cook. 12mo, pp. 145. Ginn & Co. 75 in 

MO, CORRESPONDENCE AND POSTAL INFORMATION. 
By Carl Lewis Altmaier. 12mo, pp. 204. Macmillan 
Co. 75 cts. net. 

THE WESTERN UNITED States: A Geographical Reader. 
By Harold Wellman Fairbanks, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 302. D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cts. 

A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By E. C. — and J. D. M. Ford. 
12mo, pp. 292. D. C. Heath & Co. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By W. F. Web- 
ster; assisted by Alice Woodworth Cooley. 12mo, 
pp. 223. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cts. net. 

SoME SUCCESSFUL AMERICANS. By Sherman Williams. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 194. Ginn & Co. 50 ¢ 

MENTARY WOODWORKING. By Edwin W. Poster: Illus., 

12mo, pp. 133. Ginn & Co. 

EDMOND ABouUT’s LA MERE DE LA MARQUISE, et, La Fille du 


ELE 


Chanoine. Edited by O. B. Super, Ph.D. th por- 
trait, 18mo, pp. 227. Ginn & Co. 50 ~~ 

Orro ERNST’S FLACHSMANN ALS ERZIEHER! A Comedy. 
Edited by Elizabeth Kingsbury, A.M. With portrait. 


a pp. 190. Ginn & Co. 40 cts. 

ZSCHOKKE’S DER ZERBROCHENE a Edited by Herbert 
Charles Sanborn, A.M. With frontispiece, 18mo, 
pp. 76. Ginn & Co. 25 cts. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY IV., first part. Edited by Fred- 
eric W. Moorman, B.A. 18mo, pp. 178. ‘“ Arden 


Shakespeare.” D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
GuNs, AMMUNITION, AND TACKLE. By ty 4 ye A. W. 


Money, Horace Kephart, W. E. Carlin, A. L. Him- 
melwright, and John Harrington Keene. itius in 
color, etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 440. “ American 
Sportsman’s Library.’ Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Jiu-Jitsu CoMBAT TRICKS: Japanese Feats of Attack 
and Defence in Personal Encounter. By H. Irving 
Hancock, Illus., 12mo, pp. 151. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

MODERN FRENCH MASTERS. By Marie Van Vorst; 
preface by Alexander Harrison. aun. 
pp. 194. Paris: Brentano’s. 

BEAUTY THROUGH HYGIENE: Common Sense Ways to 
Health for Girls. By Emma E. Walker, M. D. Iilus., 
16mo, pp. 306. ‘“ Woman’s Home Library. ~ ie s. 
Barnes & Co. $1 net. 

A THIRD CENTURY OF CHARADES. By William Bellamy. 
18mo, pp. 105. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 85 cts. net. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 

Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 

Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 

Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, —* Thackeray, 

Tolstoi. Send for Descriptive Booklet 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


with 
8vo, gil It top, 
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BOOK ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. ane 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogues free 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-8SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bumenan, Exo. 
Catalogue of Books published 


AMERICAN HISTORY. orion aiid of weaeet 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N.*Y. 





TareTeente Year. Candid, suggestive 
Criticism, vice, Disposal and _—— Re- 
vision, Ad 


uthors’ 
pency 


Mention The Dial. R.7, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH 


‘TOPICS of all kinds and in any language looked up in me libraries 

for scholars, writers, and others, who have not at hand the books 
needed in preparing theses, lectures, addresses, club pape’ Sm agg he es 
or articles for publication, or in any piece of investigation. ighest 
university and library references. 


Miss M. H. BUCKINGHAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 

LETTERS WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

Send for Price Lists. One West 34th St., New York. 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR. A monthly magazine for auto- 
graph collectors, One dollar a year. 








AUTOGRAPH 














HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS, Pocket Edition 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes. 
List price, 35 cts. per volume. (Price to schools, 25 cts.) 
SEND FOR LIST. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


BY THE WAY! faust: KLIP? 


| Covers to Order | | Price List Pree | 


YOU CAN BIND one sheet or three hundred sheets in ten sec- 
onds. The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 


H. H. BALLARD, 59 Pittsfield, Mass. 




















Cc. J. PRICE, 
1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTER OF CHOICE and RARE BOOKS 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those forming Fine Libraries, 
to his collection of First and Choice Editions of Standard Authors, 
Americana, Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and “ Phiz,” 
first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Leigh Hunt, etc. Devot- 
ing his attention exclusively to the choicer class of books, and with 
experienced agents abroad, he is able to guarantee the prompt and 
efficient execution of all orders. 

Frequent catalogues of Select Importations are issued and sent 
gratis on demand. 








Last Hours of Sheridan’s 
Cavalry 
Or THE ELEVEN DAYS’ CAMPAIGN 


By Henry Epwin Treaty, Brig.-General 


Cloth. 560 pages. 
oe Be and numerous illustrations. 
1. 


12mo. 


Price, net; postage, 12c. extra. 


A concise and true account of the closing days of the great Civil 
War, together with a record of the surrender of General Lee and 
the grand review in Washington. 


BONNELL, SILVER & BOWERS 
NEW YORK 











pate Ld nn nn pany myo Historians, Poets — Do 


the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled re ole rhe ction, or advice as to publication ? 
Such’ work, said 
Easy 








ee ‘William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 

Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You 
Write? 


Avtmess “i: pen = proof-reading; typewriting ; 
collecting data ; ’ Highest ref erences. 
Address H. 8., care of Taz Drau. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. ©. Bowameg, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


mR. series for Pre — and and Cuiegee. No time 
perficial or mechanical work. a 
exercises in conve 


Inte’ 
most Part rare TEE $1.00 c tio 

Idioms, Byatex a carefuly graded (Bart Hit Gu Sm ee 
d grade; 


Part IV. aay Handbook of Pr 
e. Deut to densheve for emmination, OR 6 
me See 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN C H Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


BOOKS 





Instruction by mail in li ti 
Courses ames to ns rene 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 
Send for circular. 

EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
55 West 47th Street. New York. 








stati for ad 














NO BRANCH | STORES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


* FIRST FOLIO EDITION” 

To be completed in 40 handy vols., size 41/,x61/,,. Sold separately. 
Cloth, net, 50 cents; limp leather, net, 75 cents. (Postage 5 cents.) 
Send for descriptive booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
426-428 WEST BROADWAY _ : $3 NEW YORK 




















THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department. 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 

We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the country. 

We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 
gently. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New Yorx. 
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Woodward & Lothrop 


BOOKSELLERS : : WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The careful attention of book buyers throughout the United States 
and Canada is called to our fine collection of rare and choice books, 
including those printed by the Kelmscott, Essex House, Vale, 
Mosher, Elzevir, Aldine, Roycroft, Astolat, and other well- 
— presses, whose name is a guarantee of excellence in work- 
manship. 

We call special attention to a set of Willlam Morris’s Works, 
(supplemental to the Kelmscott issues) in 8 vols., printed by the 
trustees of his estate, and —— his works; a rare edition of the 
famous Golden Legend, by Arch — Voraigne, printed in Black 
Letter at Nuremburg in 1472; the V: Shake: espeare, 38 vols.; 
large paper editions of Charles Louie John Fiske’s Histories ; 

Noctes Ambrosiana. 

Also the Satires of Juvenal, bees by Aldus Manutius in 1501 ; 
The Essex House Psalter; Shelley’s Letter to T. Peacock 
(45 copies printed); Life of William Morris, printed at the Doves 
Press; and many others. 

A descriptive catalogue with prices will be sent to any address in 


is WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Washington, D. C. 
CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH fereus or acatity. 


ing as Instructors in Elementary French Conversation. Price, $1.00. 
Livrét of thirty-two pages mailed free. 


E. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


Book Dept. 











SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





GET THE LATEST AND BEST 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


English Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. | 


New Gazetteer of the World 


with over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 


New Biographical Dictionary 
with over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., | 
| United States Commissioner of Education. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations 


NEEDED IN EVERY HOME 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with 
1116 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x2%in. 
A SPECIAL THIN PAPER EDITION 
just issued, is printed from the A plates as the “ew 
edition. It has limp covers round corners. 3 
534, x 854 Bry in. 


‘*A Test in Pronunciation ’’ — instructive and 
entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 














FREE, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Massachusetts. 























Special Library Catalogues 





and lists—we publish the best and most 
complete issued by any bookseller. 


Books of all Publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 





Librarians and Book 





Committees 





receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of all 


books. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


























New Volume Commencing. First Number Now Ready. 


The Hibbert Journal 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 


Annual subscriptions, which may commence with any number, $2.50, 
post free. Single numbers, 75 cents, post free. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


SIN. By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.8c., LL.D., F.R.8., Principal of 
the University of Birmingham. 

THE DISCUSSION BETWEEN SIR OLIVER LODGE AND 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. By J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. 

A CATHOLIC COMMENT ON ‘‘ THE RE-INTERPRETATION 
OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.’’ By “A CATHOLIC PRIEST.” 

DANTE. By EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A., London. 

7. TRIUMPH OF ERASMUS IN MODERN PROTESTANT- 

SM. By Prof. H. GOODWIN SMITH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
sana AND IDEALISM. By F.C. 8. SCHILLER, M.A., Fellow 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: A Study in Practical Ethics. 
By CHARLES BICKERSTETH WHEELER, M.A., London. 
THE DEGRADING OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. W. MANNING, M.A., Viear of 

St. Andrews, Leytonstone. 

M. ALFRED LOISY’S TYPE OF CATHOLICISM. By Prof. 
PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Litt.D., Oxford. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS. By the 
Rev. WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D., Principal of Lancashire 
College, Manchester. 

Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Bibliography of Recent Literature. 

Subscriptions are booked and single numbers sold by 

G. E. Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth Street, New York; 

The International News Co., 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York ; 

The American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston ; 

and any other good bookseller, or from the publishers direct. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta Street, Convent Garden, London, W.C, 
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NEW BOOKS FROM JOHN LANE’S LIST | 





An Account of his Life and Work. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, ETC. 
“Speaks with undoubted authority.”— The Dial. 


E M | LE Z O LA NOVELIST AND REFORMER 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


8vo. $3.50 net. 





With the Pilgrims 
to Mecca 


Berne THR ADVENTURES OF Hast 
Raz on THe Occasion oF Hts Pit- 
GRIMAGE TO THE Hoty Crry In 
1320 or THe Heorra (1902 A. D.) 
AND AN Account oF THE RELI- 
cious Ceremonies or Tar Has 
AND THE SociaL ASPECTS OF THE 
Faira. 


As composed from his notes by 
WILFRID SPARROY 


A LATER PEPYS 


Tue CorrEsPonDENcCE or Sir 
Wituiam Wetter Pepys, Barr., 
Master in Caancery, 1758-1825, 
with Mas. Cuapong, Mas. Harr- 
LEY, Mrs. Montacus, Hannan 
More, Wituam Franks, Sir 
James MacDonatp, Masor Ren- 
NELL, Str NaTHANIEL WRAXALL, 
AND OTHERS. 


Edited, with an Introduction 


Daumier and Gavarni 
The Greatest of French 
Humorous Draughtsmen 

Special Autumn Number of the 
STUDIO 

Wirs a Lance Numser or Pxo- 

TOGRAVUREsS, Cotor Piates, Futi 

Pace Buiack-anp-Wuitre ReprRo- 

DUCTIONS, ETC. 

With an Essay on Daumier by 

Henri Franz, and an Essay on 

Gavarni by Octave UZzanne. 


8vo. $3.50 net. and Notes, 
By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN 
William Shakespeare With numerous illustrations Helen Alliston 


PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER 8vo. 2 volumes. $7.50 net. A Novel by the author 
A Drama by Ricuarp Garnett beth’s Chiid: 


“The editor has done her work admir- 
12mo. $1.25 net. ably.” — London Dail 


| JOHN LANE 


Large 4to. $3.00 net. 








12mo. 


NEW YORK | 











WRITE FOR NEW FALL LISTS 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 











4 NEW VOLUME IN 


The VARIORUM EDITION of SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 


The thirteen volumes which have already appeared are 


MACBETH Bates Binion ty HAMLET (two volumes) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 

onacs Howarp Funwass, Jr. 

ROMEO AND JULIET KING LEAR MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
AS YOU LIKE IT THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


OTHELLO 
THE TEMPEST THE WINTER’S TALE TWELFTH NIGHT 


Royal octavo, gilt top, uncut edges. $4.00 net, per volume. Half morocco, gilt top, $5.00 net, per volume, 
Postage, 30 cents extra, on Love's Labour's Lost. 


** These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of Shakespeare,’* says Dr. WivL1aM 
Apis WricHT. 


The London Atheneum states, ‘* This, the most exhaustive work on Shakespeare's plays, comes from America.”* 
Dr. W. J. Rowre declares of a recent volume, ‘This, too, like its predecessors, is . . . the entire literature 


of the subject compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable for the editor's personal contribu- 
tions thereto.”" 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 

















